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It seems strange — and yet Taine apparently saw In this 
ohei.ee only the caprice of a poet hard-pressed for a hero — that 
the author of Childe Harold should have hit upon the story of Don 
Juan as the theme for a poem. If we are to believe Stendhal, 
it was his reading of the Venetian satirlo poet, Buratti, that 
led Byron to write Beppo and Son Juan * This Buratti had heen ^> 
called to Byron's attention by Silvio Pellieo. 'Unable to make 
a success of his comedies, Buratti recast them intq the form of 
satires, and every six months was sent to prison by the governor 
of Venice, ' These vehement satires were privately circulated, 
to the delight of Venetian society. The Countess H. lent her 
collection to Byron, who, 'at first, did not understand a word of 
it.' But gradually, as he became more accustomed to Italian, 
he caught the spirit of Buratti "s pungent wit; and intoxicated 
by the poetry, was fired with an enthusiasm which spurred him on 
to try his fortune with like success. 

There is no reason for doubting this anecdote. And did the 
inoident have the influenoe upon Byron that Stendhal ascribes to 
it ? We may well believe so, if we look upon Don Juan as a con- 
tinuation of Beppo , in which the satiric vein is of the same sort 

as in the Venetian's poetry. Byron's pride, his desire to shine 

iU 
in a society of which he was^idol, and to vie with the poets then 

in fashion, seem also to justify Stendhal's opinion. 

At this time, the poet was familiarizing himself with Ital- 
ian literature, and preferably with that type of literature, half 
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burlesque and jocular, half licentious , whloh Puloi had brought 
into vogue in the fifteenth century. His Beppo . although di- 
rectly imitated from an English poem, drew its real inspiration 
from the 'genre Bernesque'. The author had seen Gil Animal 1 Par - 
lanti by Casti and the Blohardet by the poet and ohurohman Fort- 
guerri; and if it is not certain that he was at that time familiar 
with the original text of Pulcl's Morgante Magglore , which he was 
later to translate while he was composing Don Juan , he did know 
Sir J. E. Meri vale's Orlando in Ronoevalles (suggested by the 
Morgante Magglore ) which appeared in 1814. Perhaps, although 
he does not mention it, he had also read the fragments of the 
Morgante Magglore that the same poet had translated in the Month - 
ly Magazine in 1806. One thing is certain — that in 1818 he 
had read Berni; for, in a letter to Murray dated March twenty- 
fifth of that year, while he recognized whistleoraft as his model, 
he declared that the real original was Berni, 'the father of that 
kind of writing'. 

Thus Byron, through his reading in Yenlce, gradually came 
under the influence of this light and sceptical style of writing 
composed of banter and gravity, of sincerity and cynicism, which 
he himself was to adopt and to substitute for the melodramatic 
strains of his former works. Bon Juan , like Beppo , is the off- \ 
spring of this literature. 

Other causes may have contributed to his undertaking the 
interpretation of the old legend. Be began his poem when he had 
been two years in Venice; and nowhere in all Italy, either in 
ira or on the stage of the Commedia dell 'Arte, was the Convi- 
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tato di Pietra more often played. Although the mutilated frag- 
ments of his oo rr espondenoe and his journal make no mention of 
it, he must have been present at more than one performance of his 
'ancient friend Don Juan* whom 'all have seen in the pantomime 
Sent to the devil somewhat e'er his time." 

He had long known the pantomime of Don Juan or the libertine 
Destroyed . played for the first time by Garrick at the Drury lane 
Theatre , later remodelled by Charles Antony Delplni , and taken 
to the Boyalty Theoftre in 1787. Since then, this faroe in two 
acts, with Gluek's musical accompaniment, had often been given 
by a celebrated actor, Joseph Srimaldi, who took the part of 
Soaramouche. In 1809, in particular, he was playing at the 
Oo vent-Garden Theatre, where he was on familiar terms with By- 
ron, who presented him with a gold snuff-box upon his departure 
in 1816. 

But, aside from these immediate causes, the poem owes its 
conception to other causes, more general and more profound} 
these are, besides the circumstances and conditions of the age, 
the period of life and the state of mind of the poet when he 
undertook his work. Two years before he had, for the second 
and last time, left England, in consequence of unfortunate events 
in his private affairs which were to embitter his whole life — 
separation from his wife, arrests, threats of imprisonment, and 
furious attacks by a world recoiling from him after a brief in- 
fatuatlon with Ohilde Harold. Ostracized himself, his honor 
stained, his future blighted, his pride wounded, and adding to 
these real distresses those forged by his imagination, Byron 
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left bis oountry Inflamed with hatred against everything that was 
English, everything that would irritate the wounds that had left 
their permanent soars in his heart. Qnoe launched on the Con- 
tinent, he entered upon an entirely new period of his stormy ex- 
istence. The trip across Belgium and down the Rhine, the resi- 
denoe in Switzerland on the shores of Lake Geneva and in A Gberland, 
his reading, his relations with Shelley, the sight of the gla- 
ciers, and the impression made upon him hy these grand spectacles 
of nature — impressions vividly reflected in the Third Canto of 
Chllde Harold and in Manfred — this complete change in mode of 
life, in environment and in ideas, without cooling his anger 
against his countrymen, transformed his first bursts of fury into 
a settled bitterness blended with melancholy. 

Several unpublished poems, oomposed at the same time as 
Manfred . are already full of the reckless scorn, ironical scepti- 
cism, and sentimental tenderness of which the works oomposed in 
Italy present the curious medley. In October, 1816, six months 
after leaving England, Byron arrived at Milan, and, after a 
short trip to Verona, settled in Venioe. The life that he led 
for several years in this city of pleasure, the influence of the 
climate, the inhabitants and the social conditions, rere to bring 
about a great reaction in his conduct and writings. Leaving 
England, the home of prudes, quiok to condemn the object of noisy 
scandal, smothered in crabbed virtue,— Byron, this victim of \v 
'cant' and 'respectability', entered a world of loose morals, as 
tolerant of sins committed in the name of love as English mock- 
modesty pretended to be horrified by them. Venetian immorality 
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was such that at first the poet himself was astonished; shame- 
less women; women with numerous lovers; hue hands indulgent or 
openly conniving; the pnhllo enjoying the intrigues and encour- 
aging them; love exploited In the drawing-rooms, hall-rooms and 
theatres, enveloped in the mystery of nights spent in gondolas 
on the canals, and sometimes blood-stained by the jealous sword 
of a betrayed lover. Over everything hung an atmosphere of 
voluptuousness and vloe. The rays of a warmer sun, the memor- 
ials of a past of mysterious dramas, artistic splendor, and im- 
petuous life, all made corruption at once the more reckless and 
the more Irresistible. Escaped from the Gehenna where the 
severity of his countrymen had confined him, Byron flourished 
in this sphere of liberty, where there was every excitement to 
the gratification of the senses, where pleasures sought out a 
man who was young, handsome, and celebrated. Released from an 
austere and jealous wife, freed from the restraints of a society 
where conjugal fidelity was a dogma, the poet associated with 
women accounted virtuous if they had but one lover, and simply 
•a little wild* if they had two, three, or even more. 

Be resisted this contagion, to which his temperament made 
him susceptible, all the less that from childhood his heart had 
been seeking love with a passion that marriage had utterly fail- 
ed to satisfy* So, no sooner was he settled in Venice than, 
yielding to his instincts, and needing something to infatuate 
him, to make him forget his humiliation, he succumbed to this 
fever of pleasure, which years before, at Hewstead Abbey, had 
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led him into the most extravagant follies* Be first became 
enamoured of the wife of the merchant in whose house he lodged. 
Marianne had almond- shaped hlaok eves, an aqtiiline nose, a small 
mouth, and 'skin olear and soft, with a kind of heetio colour'; 
an oriental oharm emanated from her person. Ber love-affairfe 
with the poet lasted until one day when a peasant-girl he met 
on the hanks of the Brent a oame to supplant the pretty bourge- 
oise. Margarita Oogni loved Byron with the fury of a Medea 
and a jealousy whloh made her tear up the poet's letters, and 
revile and attaok the women she suspected, and which finally 
drove her to throw herself into the Srand Canal. These impas- 
sioned love-affairs were not the only ones to which Byron aban- 
doned himself. This period of his existence was nothing hut a 
series of loose pleasures, of liaisons in all classes of socie- 
ty, a fury of lioentiousness for whloh his hahitual panegyrist 
finds no excuse other than his desire to cure his heartslckness. 

As though this indulgence of his senses were a stimulant 
for his genius, nerer was the poet in fuller possession of his 
intellectual vigor than during these years of dissipation. 
Among numerous other works, he composed Be pp o . that poem where 
free and sarcastic raillery replace for the first time the 
haughty and tragic strains of Chi Id e Harold and Manfred ; Beppo . 
that rough draft of Don Juan , that first satire, light and swift- 
moving, whloh the poet was again to take up and develop. Al- 
ready there are ironical allusions to the vanity of human af- 
faire, to love, to the faithlessness and coquetry of women, and 
to the jealousy of husbands; a disoonoerting medley of desperate 
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adventures, personal allusions to the author's own feelings and 
misfortunes, oensure of Italian licentiousness and of English 
prudery and pedantry; plays on words, puns; jesting and Brooding; 
humor and sincerity -- all an amalgamation of disparate elements: 
satire, delineation of manners and customs, observations general 
and personal, all these inserted without method or reason into 
the story of an intrigue by turns forgotten, taken up again, again 
abandoned; a story that is a sere pretext for raining down upon 
humanity a storm of envenomed shafts. Don Juan in embryo — 
such is Beppo . 

The tone of this little poem pleased a society Infatuated 
by Buratti , and its success acted upon Byron as encouragement 
to undertake a work on a similar theme but of greater length. 
In a letter to Thomas Moore, dated September 19, 1618, the poet 
formally declares the relation between Don Juan and Beppo : 'I 
have finished the first Canto — of a poem in the style and 
manner of Beppo , encouraged by the good success of the same. It 
is called Don Juan , and is meant to be a little quietly face- 
tious upon every thing.' In a letter of the twenty- fourth of 
September to Murray, he repeats that the new poem will be in the 
style of Beppo . 

The looseness of Byron's life at this time, the influence 
of the low moral standards of Venetian society, the recollec- 
tions of the past which artificial pleasures had not wiped out, 
this frenzy of drunkenness and bitterness — these are what pro- 
duced Beppo and Don Juan . In these two works, especially the 

second, we have the faithful reflection of the manifold and oon- 
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tradiotory emotions that were surging in the soul of their auth- 
or: thirst for pleasure* wounded pride, raneor against hia fel- 
low men, their laws, customs, opinions and prejudices. fhe 
poet, who, more than any. one else, has always revealed himself 
in his works, was then in that psychological state where a man 
feels still more the necessity to express himself, to confide 
the story of his life, his emotions, his sorrows, and his Joys. 
Byron '8 letters written at this time give proof of this yearning, 
From the month of July he had been thinking of writing his mem- 
oirs, and he soon undertook an autobiography which was almost 
finished by the end of August. At the same time he was work- 
ing on the First Canto of X»on Juan . 

However, if these reasons explain why the poet, during his 
residenoe in Venice, felt the desire to write a work in which 
to set down, even more perhaps than in its predecessor, his 
ideas, his actual feelings and his whole personality, they do 
not explain why, to make this new confession, Byron should have 
ohosen the subjeot of Don Juan. Childe Harold, Manfred, and 
Conrad, being imaginary types, could easily be invested with the 
real states of mind and dreams of their author and become the 
ideal expression of his inner self; but Bon Juan, a legendary 
type, whose eharaoter and traditions were well-known and conse- 
crated by long years of tradition, would not readily yield to 
the caprices of a new creation, to become the mouthpiece of 
another personality. Don Juan is one of those heroes whose 
general, essential characteristics have been once fixed. It 
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is futile to traoe their development from age to age; In spite 
of modifications in detail, they remain fundamentally the same; 
their individuality is too strong and too distinctive to he 
worn down and become the mere reflection of another. 

Besides, the events in the midst of which the career of the 
Bnrlador unfolds do not belong to the domain of reality. Their 
supernatural strangeness may be, to a certain extent, suitable 
to a character who, like Moliere's hero, though very real and 
very human, is none the less a general, abstract type, and not 
an individual; a creation of the imagination, and not the faith- 
ful copy of an actual, living personality. But these events 
could not form the proper framework for a story in which the 
hero is above all the portrait of his creator, ^md- whose adven- 
tures are borrowed from the life of his creator. That Xirso, 
Moliere, and Shadwell could Introduce a picture of reality into 
an unreal intrigue is self-explanatory: the reality remained 
anonymous and Impersonal. We have seen, on the contrary, how 
muoh (Joldini distorted his material, and what a hybrid work he 
composed in trying to incorporate into the story his personal 
experiences. The two elements were obviously too antagonistic. 
Between Byron's conception of the subjeot and the exigencies of 
tradition, the antimony was even more irreducible. There was 
nothing In common between the marvelous legend of Don Juan and 
the poet's existence, between Byron's character and that of his 
hero. 

Why, then. Instead of creating once more out of whole oloth 
the character he needed to express his personality and unburden 
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his fall heart, lid Byron go borrow from the theatre a hero so 
little adapted to his purpose ? the poet has given several 
reasons. They are not complete and not sufficiently explicit. 
At the outset he writes: 

I want a hero: an uncommon want. 

When every year and month sends forth a new one. 
But can't find any in the present age 

Fit for my poem 

So, as I said, I'll take my friend Don Juan , -1:1,5, 

later he explains why, unlike Fuloi, one of his models, he has 
not taken e fantastic theme: he 'chooses 'a modern suhjeot as 
more meet,' more appropriate to the oiroumstanoes. To be sure, 
since his muse disdains fables, and 'mostly sings of human 
things and actions', fiction would not suit him; but what a 
singular imposition to present Don Juan to us as a living real- 
ity I Is the poet conscious of the paradox 1 Icdo not know; 
but he has handled it with characteristic nonchalance. He had 
modified the character of the hero, disoarded the old Spanish 
intrigue, heretofore always respected in its general development; 
he has changed the whole work, tone and substance. Having thus 
ecwplstely renovated the primitive legend, in form as in plot, 
he oould seriously declare that he was treating a modern subject. 

It was not, however, by a mere freak that Eyron chose Bon 
Juan . In several places he has indicated the goal that he set 
himself in writing the poem: he wished to make a general survey, 
a satire upon humanity, and the spirit that inspires such a work 
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ls the spirit of irony and scepticism. How, to look at It more 
closely, the story of Don Juan, with ever so alight a ohange, 
was admirably adapted to this purpose: since his first appear- 
ance, the hero had been in the process of evolution from which 
he was one day to emerge transformed from the mere debauchee 
into a seeker after adventures, always In quest of a new sensa- 
tion. He has become — and I," o Here was the first to have this 
conception of hira -- the raan who, young at first and drunk with 
pleasure, runs the gamut of life and becomes sated with the 
pleasures it affords hitcu The meanness of human joys is soon 
apparent to him; he conceives a deep-seated contempt for his 
fellow men and for all the creations of their genius. But 
Moliere's Don Juan is still a marquis oonflned within the rather 
narrow limits of French life and aristocratic society. This 
marquis knew the court and something of the city; with the peo- 
ple he had but slight acquaintance; he is not sprung from native 
soil; he has not studied the men of all countries. lis exper- 
ience is ahort, hia psychology is incomplete; he has not even 
known all the passions. 

But nor Don Juan was to go farther, was to, enlarge the 
sphere of Ms observations: it was across the world, across the 
whole range of emotions that rack the human heart under all 
skies, that he was to oonduct his investigations. This mighty 
quest wan to serve hira as the occasion for studying the legion 
representatives of the human raoe. At each new proof his scep- 
ticism was to be reenforoed, his irony becoming more bitter be- 

■fnfa tlia mmr\±i naaa ftf tinman Ufa: RTlfl A* ImmI: Ala&na + aA nnw a-nA 
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despairing of ever coming upon his ideal, he was to live out his 
days in seolusion or in the tame compromise of a 'marriage de 
oonvenanoe ' , 

This oonoeption was possible only at a time when the politi- 
cal conditions , the philosophical notions, and the higher aspira- 
tions of individuals and nations forced a man to search every- 
where and anywhere for the realization of the happiness which 
has long tantalized him. In the end, Don Juan was to fall back 
again, with a still ruder shook, into reality, bringing home 
from his investigations only the definitive proof of the baseness 
of his fellow men in all stations , under all governments , in all 
latitudes. Thin seeker after experience, enthusiastic at first, 
but soon becoming a cynic, as despondent over mankind as he would 
have been hopeful for them, this poet drunk with all the emo- 
tions of sense and soul, this lover of beauty and external nature, 
this philanthropist fired by liberty and justice, now transform- 
ed into a morose sceptic — was not this a pioture of Byron him- 
self ? 8f 3yron as he was, or as he 'deemed' himself ? And 
the poet in search of a hero in whom to incarnate what he had be- 
oome, since new proofs and long residence in Italy had further 
modified his oharaoter and his outlook upon life — could he find 
a character that would fulfill his requirements better than Bon 
Juan ? 

Together they could scour the earth for adventures, and in 
the pursuit of happiness and truth take a general review ef hu- 
manity. And also, was not Don Juan the eternal man, the av er- 
a ge s e naual man , '■ always , from time to time, being reoreSted, yet 
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always the same under his manifold transformations ?— t^?he man 
who here on eartfc pursues his dream subline or vulgar, a mater- 
ial drears of pleasure and fortune , or an Ideal dream of fentae- 
tio delights. 

As for the marble statue — did It not come to symbolize to 
Byron the implacable destiny th&t destroyed his illusions ? And 
for this reason too, was not |km foan, really Byron with all the 
passions that inflamed him ? 

Finally, is there not an even oloser resemblance between 
the poet and the legendary hero ? for this gallant who from 
the beginning had made the conquest of women the aim and only 
happiness of his life, was of the same stock as the inveterate 
lover of MsQ Parker, Mary Chawortb, Marianne, Margarita Cogni, 
the Countess Guiccioli, and so many others.' And was not Don 
Juan the free- thinking hero, flouting all laws and prejudices, 
raised above human conventions ? Tas not this very pride, ego- 
tistical and disdainful, which already characterized Moll ore's 
hero, — was it not always the predominant element in the heart 
of Byron ? 

And Byron must have been instinctively drawn to Don Juan 
by a sympathy growing out of numerous trails common to then. 
Thus, .S'aust was not his ohoioe of a oharaoter in whom to Incar- 
nate himself, and through whom to express his dreams and disap- 
pointments, his loves and hates, hi? whole philosophy. There 
was too great a gulf between the German hero and himself: Faust v 
is t$e dreamer, the scholar; Den Juan the man of action who v 
seeks happiness not in the queL^t of a visionary truth, but in 
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the winning: of a material good. Similarly, Byron never slack- 
ened his pursuit of a oonorete ideal: not only did he exhaust 
the delights of love, out called upon ambition, politics, the 
glory of the orator, and the struggle for liberty, to satisfy 
the orarlngs whieh tormented him. His English temperament and 
his ancestry of seamen and conquerors naturally made the man of 
realities in him predominate oyer the man of dreams and fancies. 

And so the heroes in whom he has more or less faithfully 
represented himself are men who strive to gratify the desires of 
their imaginations by an intense activity: Childe Harold, Conrad, 
and Mazeppa love to roam over the faoe of the earth, to journey 
on horse over the steppes, and to battle vith tempests; they de- 
light in encounters on horsebaok, the exoitement of the harbor, 
and the capturing and pillaging of cities, Don Juan is of the 
same race: constantly renewed love-affairs, strange exploits, 
battles, shipwrecks, the life of soldier, seaman, and politioian-- 
these he must have to allay his Insatiable thirst for action. 

Again, Faust has shaken off the yoke of belief: his is an 
intellectual revolt. Don Juan frees himself primarily from the 
moral and social yoke: his independence is even more pronounced 
in his conduct than in his thought; his quarrel is with conven- 
tions. The same is true of Byron, rhose scepticism is more a 
protest against the slavery of religious practices than a revolt 
of reason against faith. 

Suoh are the several causes immediate and general, that 
prompted Byron to take up again the old theme of Don Juan. In 
the hero he found enough of himself — suoh as the nineteenth \ 
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oentury was to conceive him — to paint himself under his name, 
even as he had painted himself under that of Childe Harold. 
Transformed and adapted to a different purpose, the plot permit- 
ted of the succession of adventures, the train of events, and the 
tour of the world that the author needed for his general survey 
of ideas and social condition®. 



It was in Venice, on September 6, 1818, that Byron commenced 
Son Juan . In a letter of September 19th to &oore, be advised 
him of the completion of the First Oanto, accomplished at the 
same time that he was finishing Uascppa . Ee immediately started 
on the Second Canto, which was ready by the. end of January, 1819. 
Various obstacles retarded the continuation cf the poem from this 
print on, such f-s the objections of his editor, who hteitated to 
publish the work as a whole because of its immorality and the 
lampoons it contained; also, besides the rebuff met with by the 
first tro cantos, the new relations of the poet ?ith the Countess 
Guiecioli, and the heavy anxiety which this liaison caused him 
frorc the beginning. »'ork on £on Juan was resumed, however, aft- 
er the return of the two lovers to Venice during the second half 
of the month of September, 1819. ?fhen he visited the poet at 
that time, M'core fovni him busy at the Third Canto. By Jctober 
£8th, he had completed about a hundred stvn&as, although at the 
sar.c time he was writing The Prophecy of Dante . At the beginning 
of December, he had got through two hundred stanaas, and the canto 
was finished the 10th of the same month. fhe last part had been 
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written at Ravenna, where Byron bad gone to rejoin the Count ess. 
Ee had, as may be seen, tal*en more time to oorapoae this cento 
than he had spent on the two preceding oantos. The criticise 
dirooted at him, not only by the reviews and the public, hut even 
by his friends, was the principal cause of this loss of facility. 
Finding the oanto too long --it comprised two hundred twenty- 
eight stan&as — he out it in two. And yet in the two new cantos, 
together the plot is hardly as much developed as in either one of 
the first two. 

She poem now suffered an interruption due both to the strict- 
ures passed upon it and the anxiety caused the poet by the quarrels 
of the Countess and her husband. At the same time, 3yron was 
busied with other works. He ras translating tie Morg e n te i Hag- 
glore of £ulci and was beginning Marino galiero , Sard anapo lie . fhe 
Iwo fosearl , Pain , and others. nevertheless, this first inter- 
ruption was only of short duration. Byron, who bad promised him- 
self not to continue it, did not keep hie word, and in e letter to 
Thomas Moore, dated December 9th of tht same year, he announced 
that he was working on the fifth Canto of Lon Juan and had finished 
one hundred forty-nine stanzas. 

fhe revolutionary movement was then In full swing; over Se- 
pia 8 and through Roraagna swept a storm of revolt. Byron enthusi- 
astically enrolled himself in the cause of liberty, and sent a 
subscription to the Neapolitan government aeoortio<nied by an im- 
passioned letter. But in the midst of the general effervecoenoe 
he kept steadily at work: he was continuing Sardanap olla and Cain, 
and was writing Franceses of Blmlni * a tragedy on Tiberiw^ ? ithout 
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abandoning Don Juan . In his journal of February £7, 1821, he 

Mentions that in bed that morning he composed a atanaa of the 
?ifth Oanto, which he waB bringing to a oloae. He aeema to 
have intended* even at this time, to preaa on a considerable 
distance with the work, the plan of which was taking definite 
shape in his mind; but the failure of the Italian Revolution, 
the exile of the father and the brother of the Counteaa Guieci- 
oli, and the dangers whioh Byron was at thip time running, again 
interrupted the poem, which this time barely escaped being fin- 
ally abandoned. The Uountesa Suioeioli hsd read the first can- 
tos aa they carae out in a French translation, and in spite of 
her fairly scandalous relations with the poet, was not insensi- 
ble to the iramorality cf the poetry: she uaked that the rrork be 
given up, .zn$ obtained her request. On July 6th, Byron wrote 
Hurray that, yielding to the wishes of the Countess, ho would 
not; continue Don Juan . 

The poera seemed, then, to have oone to an en<3 without being 
completed. But the theme lay too na&r the heart of the author, 
and into it he was putting too much of himself, for this renun- 
ciation to be sincere. His loves and hates, all his bitterness 
and yearning he ^aa expressing in this work, and he was o&lled 
upon to abandon it J It was the monumental achievement of his 
thought that he must turn hie back on. 

Byron* a aubmiasion could be but momentary, and death only 
w.<5 to interrupt a poera whioh, more than Childe Harold and ©ore 
than Manfred , was fashioned out of the life and soul of its 
author. Bven after bis promise to the «ounte38 «ulcjcloli he 
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again and again returned to what he had written, Then his 
friend Shelley visited him In august,, a time when recent &vantf* 
had plunged him Into a sad state of physioal wearlnsss tuirt manta! 
depression, 3yron read to hin the last canto he had composed, 
greatly to the admiration of the author of Prometheus [Unbound]. 
At the aame tine he was engaged with his editor on Vnt ^utlic ■-.- 
tion of the poem, was defending it agaiaat oritioisni, maintaining 
the truth of hie portraiture, declaring that upon rereading jon 
Juan he found it excellent, and expressing hitter ro-rret at not 
continuing it, for he had mentally s/etohsd the plan of several, 
cantos, and contemplated , taJr[in. t r] [his hero] the tour of Europe. ' 
(Letter to Murray, 3epteiaher 4, 1821'. \ 

w 

• Beimr so disposed, Byron would neoes^arily jc bacTr, soonor 
or later, to hla these. He did, in fact, resutae work on it in >, 
Juns. and on July 8th fee^ announced to Hurre,;; from Piaa that he 
would prohahly have three cr four new cantos ready for the &u- 
turan. He had been willing to promise his mistress that hence* 
forth Son Juan should he more decent and more sentimental. 
S'rom then on he made up for lost tine. In .August the El/rhth 
Oanto was finished, r,n?< he was beginning the "inth, whieV was 
alraoBt finished at the end of the sarae month. Ihe ot.r-t.-re fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. Having left £isa, rhere he had com- 
posed them, for Oenoa in the early part of toe autumn, the poet 
busied himself publishing the©. Be entrusted this- edition to 
Mr- Funt, who had collaborated with him and Shelley on Shellber- 
al. In Maroh, 1823, he finished the Sixteenth Canto. a radical 
change in his life was to prevent further prosecution of the work. 
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The struggle of Greece for her independence began at this 
time to agitate all fiurope. It could not fail to have iis ef- 
feot on an enthusiastic apostle of liberty suoh as Byron pro- 
claimed himself . After his first voyage his imagination never 
ceased to turn bade toward 'blue Olympus'. The attraotion he 
felt for the country and the desire to draw attention upon him- 
self, to play the hero, had equal weight in bringing about his 
departure for Greece. During the early part of 4prll 18E3, he 
entered into relations with Oaptain iilaquiere. charged by the 
committee founded in London to go study the situation at close 
range. Thereafter his whole attention was given to the Hel- 
lenic itiest ion and his own departure. 3?he poet who once told 
Moore that literature was not hie vocation, and who had never 
ceased to covet, in England as well as in Italy, a political 
oareer, found himself again a man of action. Ee abandoned 
poesy to plunge with ardor into this nev^ adventure. In July 
he left Genoa in company with Count Ganba, brother to Countess 
Ouiooioll , and first made his way to Cephalonia. There he re- 
mained a good while, awaiting developments and studying the 
condition of Greece. It was not until December that he was 
able to escape the surveillance of the ^Turkish flout and set 
sail for Missolonghi. 

The prolongation of his sojourn in the Ionian Islands had 
furnished material for malicious construction: it was alleged 
that instead of devoting hiaself to heroic occupations, the 
Tjcet* comfortably installed in a delightful villa, was working 
on Don Juan, Moore had communicated these rumors to him. 
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greatly to hie indignation. In a letter v.ritten iron tt ist*&- 
longhi and dated March 4, 1824, ho replied to hio friend that he 
had continued neither Don Juan nor any other poea. 'i'ots try ■' , 
he said in this connection, 'should only occupy the idle, and 
in more aorious affairs it would be ridiculous'. On April 18th 
the fever that caused hie death brought the poi-ci :o its final 
standstill. However, before leaving Italy, the poet bad had 
time to write the first etansas of a Seventeenth Canto, which he 
carried with fcim when ho went tc Cepbalonia. Found in his room 
et >.*is9 clonal, the stanzas, fcurtcen in rumber, vers turned 
ever to l!r. Eobhouae, and were published for the first time in 
19vj£, by the last editor, John .'.iurray. 



Although unfinished , the work was far enough advanced to 
have its full significance. The intentions cf the author were 
recliaed, and the end would have only prolonged the poem without 
brin.o-injr in a new element. As H is, the work hardly lacks any 
thin- but a conclusion. At the point where they were interrupt- 
ed, the adventures of Don Juan would have been only u continua- 
tion of the past, the most varied life being able, on the whole, 
only tc repeat itself. for human evmts unrcll in a series of 
circles more or less alike. In all clime3 men have, at bottom, 
the same passions and vices, and their study, eft or r>a33ing a 
oertain point, opens up only what is already known, Don Juan 
oould have continued to make the different countries cf Europe 
the field of hie observation. He would have got himself more 
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blase, but he would have been able only to establish his identity 
with the average man. Bad he found France more enthusiastic 
and more frivolous than formal England, and Germany more sentiment- 
al and more materialistic, what new phase would he have revealed 
to us of the oharaeter of these peoples, and above all of the 
soul of the poet of which he himself was the reflection ? And 
when, wearied of gratifying his curiosity in all corners of the 
earth, he would have wished to settle down and put an end to his 
vagabond existence, what would have been his fate ? Byron himself 
had no idea, and his embarrassment is readily understood. A life 
such as that of i^on Juan could end in $m£) one ofx three ways: bru- 
tally, in the thick of a military or amorous exploit; in the banal- 
ity of a mariage de raison; or in cynical and morose bachelorhood. 
Don Juan would doubtless have passed the age when the first of 
these solutions is probable. Between the other two there is 
little choice; either would have meant weariness and disgust. 
Perhaps it is best for the hero that his adventures are out short 
in the midst of a nocturnal escapade. 

Besides, the poet's conception of the story hardly conduced 
to regular and systematic composition, forming a oomplete whole 
with beginning, development, and conclusion. A person unacquaint- 
ed with the circumstances, who read Don Juan with an eye to the 
preceding Don Juans, would look in vain for the familiar theme, 
the well-known plot, the personages hallowed by tradition: Donna 
Anna, Elvire, and the statnetof the Oommander. In vain he would 

seek Don Juan himself under the pseudonym that cloaks Byron. %%\, 

v ( 
would see a long train of unfamiliar events and a hero with nothing 

1\ 
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in ooiaaon with his professed ancestors; he would see, shore ell, 
a delineation of sooial oondltions, philosophy, satire, and di- 
gressions, anecdotes, sketches, and personal reflections; the an- 
cient legend he would no longer reoognize. 

The fact is, everything is changed: theme, plot, characters. 
Into a new frame the poet has put a new picture. For a dramatic 
work he substitutes a poem divided into an indefinite number of 
cantos, each comprising at least one hundred to one hundred fifty 
stanzas. Be takes his hero from the time of his birth and fol- 
lows him, step by step, through the thousand incidents of his ex- 
istence, each adventure being only a pretext for portraying and 
satirizing humanity and setting forth the ideas of the author on 
all subjects — ethics, religion, politics, and literature. 

Don Juan is born of parents who are little oaloulated to 
understand each other, and who lose no time in obtaining a di- 
vorce. His rigid, pedantic eduoation, under the direction of a 
bigoted, narrow-minded mother, has its natural culmination in a 
scandalous adventure with a married woman. for at sixteen Don 
Juan, as yet ignorant of love, is initiated by the too ardent 
wife of an old dotard. Discovered in the bed of the lady, he 
esoapes not without doing violence to the husband's nose. This 
affair opens the eyes of his mother; she finally realizes that 
her son must know other phases of life besides those set forth 
in the expurgated books of his preceptor. So Don Juan departs 
under the oonduot of the tutor; but a storm conveniently comes 
to hand to rid the young man of his troublesome mentor, and after 
exposing him to a thousand deaths, oasts him in a swoon upon an 
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unknown island* When he recovers consciousness, a young girl 
is beside hits. She is the daughter of a pirate, the gentle 
Haidee, whose heart is moved first to pity, then to love; at the 
sight of the bonny unfortunate. An exquisite idyl ensues, and 
oontinues until the day when the unexpeoted return of the father 
shatters a happiness into which sin had orept. Don Juan is 
bound and oarrled on board a ship together with other captives, 
while the girl who loved him dies of grief over his loss. 

Taken to Constantinople to be sold, Don Juan catches the 
fancy of a favorite of the sultan's harem. Ee is purchased, 
and is introduced in female attire into the women's apartments. 
After a pretty perilous adventure, in the course of whioh Don 
Juan justifies only too well the jealousy of the Sultana, he es- 
capes with a fellow captive, an officer in the army of Souwaroff. 

The two fugitives set out to join the Russian force under 
the walls of Ismail. Don Juan distinguishes himself by his ex- 
ploits in the capture of the city, and saves the life of a young 
Turkish girl. His -attractive bearing and the glory he has achieved 
lead the general to select him to take the official report of vic- 
tory to the Empress Catherine. The happy news of whioh he is 
the bearer, and still more his grace, his distinction, and the ele- 
gance of his uniform, touch the heart of the sovereign, and he be- 
comes her favorite forthwith. 

Soon, wearied by the amorous exactions of Catherine, he goes 
to England for a respite, under the pretext of performing a secret 
mission. Ee arrives in london, that vaunted stronghold of virtue 
and liberty. Heceived and feted by fashionable English society^ 
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he very soon discovers the deep-seated vioes concealed beneath a 
show of respectability. He enters upon several adventures, whioh 
are suspended In the midst of a nocturnal escapade In a love-af- 
fair in a castle. Had he completed the satire on English life, 
Byron would probably have taken his hero into another country, in- 
to France or Germany, and the recital would have continued without 
further variety. 

Such in brief is the inconsequential fashioni in whioh the 
poem unfolds. Nothing, or "very little, remains of the legend 
proper. Sot only have all the supernatural elements disappeared, 
but the plot itself has been modified, in main import as well as 
in detail. Perhaps a few reminiscences of the primitive tale 
are to be found in the struggle of Don Juan with the husband of 
his first mistress. But the tragic scene in which the Spanish 
hero kills the father of his victim is here replaced by a clownish 
fist fight, in the course of whioh the only blood split is that 
whioh streams from the nose of the outraged husband. A more di- 
rect echo from the early legend, though the circumstances are 

quite changed, is the account of the tempest that wrecked Con 

v 
Euan's ship and stranded him lifeless 1 on a far-distant shore, to 

recover his senses in the arms of an unknown and beautiful maiden. 
Aside from these episodes, nothing of the legend of i>on Juan re- 
mains in the poem of Byron. 

This complete reconstruction of the plot was the result of 
the new significance it had acquired. Neither a drama nor an 
unreal legend borrowed from the past could accommodate itself to 
Byron's purpose of presenting a satiric tableau of European society 
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at the beginning of the nineteenth century and advertising his 
own opinions on the most diverse subjects. A portrayal so mod- 
ern as his, and allusions so personal, oould not be foisted upon 
a supernatural fable. Besides, his oonoeption of the subject 
was too vast, too diffuse, for the narrow limits of a dramatic 
work. He must use an informal, flexible style of composition, 
to give his fancy full rein to express itself when he wished and 
in what manner he wished. It is natural that Byron made Manfred 
a drama: there it is a very definite state of mind, a crisis, that 
he is analyzing; but in Ohilde Barold and Bon Juan it is a series 
of states of mind, a succession of piotures, that he is present- 
ing; it is above all a daily confession made to his reader. 

Bearing this in mind, we must not expect in the poem a pre- 
conceived plan or a steadily developed plot. When he began to 
write, doubtless Byron well knew what he wished to do, but he had 
by no means determined the order of the events and episodes that 
were to form the framework of his tele. He had not decided how 
the parts should be knit together; he did not know, when he was 
describing the romanoe of the hero on an island of the Ionian Sea, 
whither the caprice of his imagination would next bear him. In 
February 18E1, that is, Irhree years after having begun his poem, 
he could not yet say how he should end it. To Murray, who asked 
him the plan of his work, he replied: 'I have no plan — I had no 
plan; hut I had or have materials.' (Letter of August 18, 1819), 
Be wrote when the spirit moved, his 'materials' being the events 
of the day and the incidents of his own life. To forestall crit- 
ioism of one of his numerous digressions he simply says : 
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'Tis my way; 
Sometimes with and sometimes without occasion, 
I write what 1 a uppermost, without delay; 

This narrative is not meant for narration. 
But a mere airy and fantastic basis. 
To build up oom&on things with common places. 

— xiv:7. 
In another place he resumes : 

With no great care for what is nicknamed glory. 

But speculating as I oast mine eye 
On what may suit or may not suit my story. 

And never straining hard to versify, 
I rattle on exactly as I'd talk 
With any body in a ride or walk. 

— *v:19. 

Ee composed, then, at the dictates of his fancy, without ever 
knowing what would be the scope of his poem or at what moment he 
would lay it aside. At one time he reckoned on writing fifty 
cantos; at another one hundred; yet again he speaks of one hundred 
fifty. !Phese numbers were evidently tossed off at random, but 
they prove the poet's indecision. In his letter of ?ebruary 16, 
1821, to which we must repeatedly revert, sinoe it contains his 
most explioit statement of his intentions, he declares that the 
Fifth Canto is still only the beginning of the poem. Ee adds: 
•To how many oantos this may extend, I know not, nor whether (even 
if I live) 1 shall complete it.' 
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So unmethodical was the composition that several times 3yron 
transposed certain parts, and suppressed, added, or Inserted others, 
The stanaas to the Duke of Wellington, which open the Hinth Canto, 
were originally at the beginning of tfce Third. On July 6, 1821, 
he announced to Murray his intention of omitting, at the instance 
of iohhouse, that stanza In the fifth Canto which deals with the 
love-affair between £ueen Semiramis and her horse. This stanza 
was, however, preserved. Another time he blotted six stanzas to 
satisfy the scruples of his editor. 

In external unity, then, the work is lacking; but it has an 
inner unity that lies in the satirical and moral significance with 
whleh it is imbued from beginning to end. It might be divided 
into two parts of slightly differing character, each corresponding 
to a stage in Byron's development and marking the ascendency of 
contending influences. The first, which comprises the first five 
cantos, is the more licentious part, where love holds first place. 
This was Interrupted, as we have seen, at the request of the Count- 
ess Gulceioli. Since In the meantime the poem Cain, in which he 
depicted doubt and revolt against morality and religion, had been 
condemned, Byron protested against the scandal it raised by join- 
ing with Hunt to found The Liberal , and in it continuing Don Juan . 
But in this second part love is no longer In the foreground. The 
poet's attacks upon convention and conventional opinion are re- 
doubled in violence and bitterness. Between the fifth and the 
Sixth Oento the character of the poem has changed; the 'Donjuanlsm' 
diminishes as the social phase of the satire takes on greater im- 
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portanoe and gathers venom. 

Composed at Intervals during several years, irregularly, in- 
fluenced in turn by travel, reading, conversations, and disappoint- 
ments past and present, the work becomes the product, not simply 
of a general, preconceived idea, hut of the many and different 
foroes that have acted upon the poet in four years. 

There are few writers so ready as the author of Don Juan to 
carry over into their poetry the echo of their emotions and per- 
plexities. Byron's imagination transformed everything into poe- 
try — events. Ideas, and feelings. 

As on the beach the waves at last are broke, 

Thus to their extreme verge the passions brought 

Dash into poetry iv:106 

he has said in speaking of himself. 

So it is not without interest, nor yet importance to the under- 
standing of Don Juan , to investigate the many circumstances grouped 
about the composition of each canto, the traces of which readily 
come to light if we study the poem and the life of Byron side by 
side, and in some way coordinate the two. ^ 



We have spoken of the conditions under which the First Canto 
was commenced: Byron had abandoned himself to the pursuit of artifi- 
cial pleasure In the old hope of dulling his pain. His shallow 
and short-lived liaisons, the study into which he plunged at Venice 
of the ethical code of the Italians who received him into their 
homes, 'sometimes merely as ' amloo dl oasa ' and sometimes as 'Amice 
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di auoreof the Dana *, and furnished him with material that ha need 
in his poem, ol early prompted the flippant portrayal of love found 
in the First and Second Oantoe. It le a sensual, tropio love, such 
as ahounde under a Venetian sky; an ardent, spontaneous love, quick- 
ened by a glance, the swish of a garment; a love that shamelessly 
r«ve|s-^ ia the marriage-bed, in the very presence of an absurdly in- 
adequate husband. It is a love in which the weak young gallant, 
still almost ignorant of the mystery, holds the fan and carries the 
shawl, nor withdraws his services at the door of the -a loov e- , while 
his mistress loves him with the passion of a nature untamed by the 
convention of a warm and voluptuous country. In the poem her name 
is Julia; in reality, Marianna or Margarita Oogni. And Byron is 
passing from one to the other -- hie poetic conception to his ex- 
perience — as he recounts the adventures of ion Juan and the wife 
of Alfonso, and writes these ironical and sensual stanzas in which 
he inveighs against marriage and extolls inconstancy; 
But soon Philosophy came to my aid. 

And whisper" d, "Think of every sacred tie!" 
"I will, my dear Philosophy l n I said, 

"But then her teeth, and then, oh, Heaven.' 

her eye!" - ii:S10. 



and 



that which 
Hen call inoonstanoy is nothing more 

Than admiration due where nature's rich 

Profusion with young beauty covers o'er 

Some favored object; il:£ll. 
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At the same time a far different influenoe was working on the 
poet, more remote and indirect, but more profound; the ever-galling 
recollections of hie conjugal disappointments and bitterness against 
a wife whose austerity was so little adapted to the irregularities 
of her husband. So, still in the first bursts of fury, he painted 
her in the person of Dona Inez, the woman of unshakeable principles, 
'mathematically square,' endowed with loglo, wisdom, piety; without 
a weakness, equally superior by her attainments and her virtues; 
perfect, and by her very perfection insufferable. As opposed to 
her, he makes her husband as passionate and irregular as she herself 
was cold and strait-laced. He tells of their estrangement, drawing 
upon his recollections of hiB own domestic misfortunes: violent 
quarrels, grievances on both sides, the interference of friends and 
relatives making matters worse; the wife leaving home, oonvinoed of 
her husband's madness; the judgment of the world brought down upon 
him; the calumnies with which he was overwhelmed. These reproaohes 
that he was uttering in his poem he was at the same time pouring 
forth in his letters. Do not these lines dated from Venice at the 
time he was composing his ?lrst Canto, seem written the same day as 
the stanaa that follows them ? 'I oould have forgiven the dagger 

On 

or the J borci'» — any thing but the deliberate desolation piled upon 
me, when I stood alone upon my hearth, with my household gods shiver- 
ed around me.' (letter to Jloore, September 19, 1818). 
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Whate'er might be his worthlessness or worth, 
Poor follow! ho had many things to 

wound him* 

It was a trying moment that which 

found him 
Standing alone beside his desolate hearth, 

Where all his household gods lay shiver' d 

round him. i:36. 

At the same time the pecuniary embarrassments which so eon- 
stantly beset him and the heavy debts at high interest that he 
had been forced to contract upon coming of age. the cares cf 
which harassed him even after his marriage, moved him to lively 
inveotive against usurers. There were also the memory of his 
strict and pedantic education, his grudges against the dignitar- 
ies of the bar, against oritios and their criticism, which crowd- 
ed under his pen and with the voluptuousness of the description 
mingled % a sarcastic sadness. 

Written as it was upon return from nights of debauohery, 
this First Canto becomes a succession of licentious clotures and 
morbid reflections, the contrast cf which startles and dieoon- \ 
certs us. At one moment the poet, in the full swing of pleasure, 
madly sings of love; then suddenly the ghost of the past darkens 
the present, and the stansa opened with a laugh closes in a sob. 
The libertine hand that has just piotured Don Juan hidden under 
the sheets of Julia's bed pens these plaintive lines : 
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My days of love are over; me no more 
The oh arms of maid, wife, and still less 

of widow. 
Can make the fool of whioh they made before, — 

Ambition was my idol, which was broken 

Before the shrines of Sorrow, and of Pleasure -- 

How, like Friar Bacon's Brazen Head, I've 

spoken, 
"Time ia, Time was, Time's past": --a ohymlo 

treasure 
Is glittering Youth, which I have spent 

betimes — 
My heart in passion, and my head on rhymes. 

— i:S16, £17, 

The circumstances and mental processes that influenced the 
Second Canto are but' slightly different. Here one finds a pro- 
fusion of fleeting impressions that make the poet glorify incon- 
stancy, joyous glimpses of a voyage he had made to Cadiz after 
his first departure from England, with an affectionate description 
of the city, 

And such sweet girls I — I mean, such 

graceful ladles. 

Their r^rj walk rould make your bosom 

swell; — — ii:5. 
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and details of a shipwreck oo minutely recorded that hie detract- 
ors oherged him with plagiarism, an accusation to which he replied, 
'Almost all Don Juan is real life, either my own or from people I 
knew.' (Letter to Murray, August S3, 1821.) And here he does, 
indeed, borrow from the account which his grandfather, the sailor 
so famous for his shipwrecks that he was nicknamed 'Foul- Weather- 
Jack", had published at the age of seventeen. There are also 
further mention of his pecuniary embarrass ment , slurs upon the 
Jews who had bled him, end profuse details of his life, as for in- 
stance an allusion to an intrigue at a masquerade, and to the way 
he once in Seville conversed, by the aid of a dictionary, with a 
young girl whom he loved. 

The Third Canto — afterward divided into two — was composed 
at Reivenna and Venice, at the time when he was entering upon his 
relatione with the Countess Guicoioli, It bears marks enough of 
the vexations that were tormenting him: the Countess had fallen 
ill; her husband, at first indifferent, had conceived the plan of 
having his indulgence requited by the loan of a thousand pounds 
sterling; ugly stories got abroad touching the morality of the 
poet, who was said to have caused the death of a young girl whom 
he had seduced and then abandoned; and when fears for his health r 
were added to these heavy cares, he felt so discouraged by the end 
of the year 1819 that he thought at one time of returning to Eng- 
land. Ee wrote letters to the Countess filled with sadness and 
resignation. *Io sono oittadino del raonde', he said, '--tutti i 
paesi sono equal! per me.' At the same time the reviewers re- 
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doubled their denunciation of Don Juan ; the author was oharged with 
having travestied womanhood and outraged morality. Par from shak- 
ing off hie wretchedness, Byron sank deeper into it; he oast about 
for reading congenial to his state of mind. So it was that he be- 
gan to read the Geschiohte dee Agathon of Wieland. The depress- 
ing scepticism in which the romance cf the German writer is steeped, 
and the personal disenchantment to which it testifies, found an 
echo in the heart of the English poet. 

The Third and Fourth Centos, written in suoh mood, are the 
saddest that have corae from the pen of Byron; here is the pathetic 
end to the adventures of i*on Juan and Kaidee in the touching death 
of the young girl; here are melancholy reflections on the miseries 
of life, the passing away of dear ones, the frailty of love and 
friendship, without which life is 'mere breath', on the happiness 
of those mowed down by death in their youth, on the nothingness 
of -every— thiag* The hostility of the critics has stung the poet 
to bitter retort: sometimes he replies to those who accuse him of 
plotting against the religious and moral standard of his country; 
Sometimes he impugns the characters of contemporary poets, taunt- 
ing them with their duplicity, their flattery, their lies; some- 
times he takes the offensive, to Jeer at Coleridge, 8outhey and 
Wordsworth, whose Benjamin the Waggoner he had just read. Even 
in his poetry we find hints of his melancholy and sleepless nights, 
of the fierce fevers that parched him and made him drain as many 
as fifteen bottles of Seltaer water without being able to quench 
his thirst. There are also incidents which at long range appear 

\ 
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insignifioant , but which et the time made bo strong an impression 
as to be incorporated into the poem. Afte-r raking several visits 
to the monument of Gaston d© IToix and the mausoleum of Dante, he 
describes the column raised to the conqueror of Bavenna and the 
tomb wherein lies the Florentine poet. An allusion to his stay 
in Troas brings to the surface. reflections on the existence of 
Troy; his reading of a traveller's description of Tripoli inspires 
the picture in the Third Canto of the interior of Lambro's palace. 
Happening to be at work on the translation of the ;Uo r %ant e Maggi or e . 
he devotes one stanza to the subject of the Italian poem. The 
misfortunes of a troupe of actors sold into the Barbary States by 
their impresario give him the germ of a similar anecdote. 

In the Fifth Canto one finds the seme influenoes at work and 
the same method of prooedure in the composition: trifling inci- 
dents and unimportant details are sprinkled anong the most pro- 
found and telanoholy thoughts. Here an allusion to last night's 
attack of indigestion; there to an assassination committed under 
his windows; again to the desperate adventure of <iueen Caroline, 
accused of guilty relations with her chamberlain Bergamiu whioh 
then held public attention; A delicaoy of his hands; there is even a 
tender eoho of his first love for Mary Duff and Mary Chaworth, 
apropos of the name 'Mary*; and again sad reflections on the fickle- 
ness of fortune, the world's indifference to human feelings, and the 
Impenetrable mystery of death. The harsh realities which the poet 
found in the love of the Countess Guicololi, instead of the ideal 
dream he bad conceived, tinctured this part of the poem with bit-^ 
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ternees; when resumed after the interruption caused by the affright- 
ed modesty of the Countess and other circumstances, the work took 
on a more sarcastic aspect , which is explained by the changed char- 
acter of Byron's suffering -- disappointment in his love, disillu- 
sionment caused the liberal enthusiast by the checking of a revolt 
in Romagna, the loss of a lawsuit, threats of imprisonment, the di- 
vorce of the Countess, the continued animosity of the oritios, and 
the death of his daughter Allegra. Byron evinces, at the close 
of this canto, more scepticism and more contempt for man, for his 
beliefs, his ideas, and all the creations of his genius. Ihe in- 
fluence of his reading in Switzerland (among other things the 
works of Jean- Jacques Rousseau) again makes itself felt, as well 
as the influence of relations he had formed, notably with Shelley, 
like himself an outcast from his own people boiling with the spirit 
of revolt and hatred. Light irony gives place to sardonic misan- 
thropy, tiolence worthy the author of Prometheus , and a haughty 
scepticism inspired by Wieland. Harshness becomes the general 
tone of the last cantos. 

These cantos are still filled with the details of the daily 
life of the poet. He reads a work in three volumes which has Just 
appeared (1820) in Paris, the JS ssai sur l'Eistoire Ano|fflne et Mod - 
erne de la Houvelle Russie , by the marquis de Castelman, and he too 
thinks of writing the story of the siege of Ismail. From an anec- 
dote told him of the duo de Richelieu, the governor of Odessa, he 
borrows the story of the young Slurkish girl rescued by Don Juan. , N 

Current events also serve him with numerous subjects for satire, 

'■4 
as for instance the tyranny of the Prime Minister Londonderry, the 
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distress in Ireland, the alleged attempt of whioh Wellington was 
the viotira at Paris, the Mar i net affair, and George IV's trip to 
Ireland, with the oool reception aoeorded Ma on his return. And 
especially are there allusions to personal matters: to an article 
by Jeffrey; to a former stay in Scotland, which had made a deep and 
lasting impression upon him; to the manor of hie forefathers, which 
he describes in detail at the olose of the Fifteenth Canto; to a 
legend of Eewestead Abbey, in connection with a phantom be believed 
to have seen himself in 1814; to his relations in Athens in 1814 
with the youngest of his host's three daughters, Katinka, whose 
name he has given to one of the attendants of the Sultana, And 
finally there are his grievances against English society, which 
furnished him with increasingly abundant material as he progressed 
in the composition of the poem. 

The adventures of I»on Juan, then, only form a central thread — 
which moreover is often abandoned — to give the poet the opportun- 
ity of arranging in some order the various observations suggested 
him both by his own life and the spectacle of the lives of others. 
This is the plan alreedy followed in Ohjlde Harold . In certain 
respeots, therefore, the poem is an autobiography. It is, in 
great measure, written under the influence of past or present 
events; but more than that, it is compounded of the most intimate 
ideas and feelings of its author. It is filled with Byron's inner 
life even more than with the external facts of his existence. It 
is the faithful representation cf the Ego of Byron, a preoious doc- 
ument that lays bare his true personality. 
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This document presents a double aspect. On© is artificial 
End conventional, entirely superficial; the poet plays a part, 
affects emotion and aspirations inaccessible to the vulgar; gives 
himself up, as his rSle demands, to extravagances; surrounds him- 
self with Kadoaps, buys bears; and exclaims one day, at the si.^bt 
of a yataghan + I shou ld- like to know the sensations of a man 
after he has ccrnmitted a murder. H© is quite the hero, in atti- 
tude and gesture, such as he is represented in most of his por- 
traits -- draped in n flowing cloak, hair in disorder, an air of 
inspiration. He is the grand man on his pedestal, who from the 
summit of the Jungfrau, or from the cloud in which Lucifer envel- 
opes him, dominates the world and declaims to it. He is a crea- 
ture removed from the mass of humanity by his passions, his anom- 
alies, Ms very vices; a fabulous personage who would have us be- 
lieve that his life contains dramas and miseries untold, that his 
past is a frightful mystery outrunning our ordinary powers of 
conception. He is the traditional Byron, the Byron known to the 
public, the Byron that exerted so profound an influence on the 
Boraantloists. He is what the poet himself has painted in the 
greater part of his works: the proud soorner of mankind, the ex- 
alted spirit 4ieae aloft by unattainable aspirations, tormented by 
unspeakable disappointments; the hero of marvellous noble deeds, 
successively the incarnation of Sorrow, of Revolt, of Doubt and 
of Action. It is thus that he is represented in Child e Harold, 
the disdainful and melancholy exile from the society of men; in 
Manfred, that new tfeust master of the elements, of life, of death 
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even, yet the miserable viotlm of Ma own reflection; in Gain, 
the tragic outlaw; in Lara, in Conrad, the corsair of fantastic 
exploits and mysterious destiny. All these personages, in whom 
fanciful and real grandeur are strangely hi ended, only present the 
most studied and theatrical reflection of the soul of the poet. 

But side by side with this Byron of the foot-lights is another 
more natural Byron exactly its opposite, made up of whims, faults, 
and rare qualities, tormented by morbid sensitiveness and dominat- 
ed by contrary and inordinate passions: a pride uncommon even among 
great men, which had made him as a child burst into tears when first 
he heard himself addressed as 'Lord'; the ambition to play a promi- 
nent part in the world and get himself talked about; an implacable 
hatred against any who had wounded his self-esteem; yet withal gen- 
erosity, sincere pity for the oppressed, charitable eagerness to 
help persons in distress, abomination of lying and tyranny, deep 
affection for his friends and his daughter; above all, a craving 
for love that was half sensual and half mystic, by turns tender and 
violent, chaste and voluptuous. 

She soul of Byron was as restive as it was passionate, incap- 
able of conforming to rule or submitting to the restraint of conven- 
tions and laws; versatile and contradictory, it now affects impiety 
and immorality, now cries out upon licentiousness and protests re- 
spect for religion; at once demonstrative and reserved, simple and 
haughty; passing from familiarity to declamation; jiving to the 
body it animated — to use the expression of the poet Moore — »all 
shapes, from Jove down to Soapln', 

Shis passionate and complex temperament was distorted by the ex- 
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perienoes of life. Lame as the result of an aooldent which fol- 
lowed close upon his birth, Byron nevar ceased to brood over his in- 
firmity. Having lost his father at an early age, he was reared by 
a mother whose disposition was so at variance with his, that one da^ 
each suspected the other of an attempt at poisoning. Later came 
pecuniary embarrassments, affronts to his self-esteem, complete os- 
tracism from the aristocratic society where he belonged and where 

1 

he had no friends, a humiliating entranoe Into the Eouse of Lords, 
unfortunate love-affairs, literary rebuffs, and an unhappy mar- 
riage which caused him, aside from more intimate considerations, 
the bitter hostility of his countrymen, and which foroed him to 
exile himself from his country. The malignant fatality that pur- 
sued him during his childhood, and that before his birth lowered 
over his race, did not relax its hold upon him even when he sought 
a new life In foreign lands. Victim of his heritage, of himself, 
of circumstances, of the 'cant* of his fellow-citizens, Byron was 
mr&r free from suffering. Between hia character and aspirations 
on the one hand, and on the other the wretchedness of his life, there 
was continual strife, the result of which was to embitter him and 
exaggerate his tendenoy to show himself worse than he was, to trans- 
mute his hatred of sham virtue into a defiant affeotation of vice, 
his independence of spirit into scepticism, his need of love into 
licentiousness, and his pride in his birth ana his realization of 
his genius into self-glorification. 

3?his is the Byron, a multiform and elitsive being, that is 
painted, more or less consoiously, in Lon Juan. This hero is not, 
like those that have gone before, the reflection of a chiwra; it 
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ls the portrait of a real and very complex oreature. He has, in- 
deed, preserved something of the dread seducer, of the voluptuous 
and blase Childe Harold, of the magnanimous victor, of Conrad, the 
rescuer of women in cities taken by assault, of the soeptical Cain. 
But passing into him these conventional personages have acquired 
more human traits, and have lost much of their reality! Don Juan 
is a synthesis of all Byron's different states of mind, hie dreams, 
his humenltariarjism, his disillusionments, hie sorrows, and his 
hat es. In the person of Don Juan the poet opens bis heart and 
eases its hurden; n,t first he is all enthusiasm, infatuated with 
liberty and love, 3imple and true, sad and tender; then disgusted, 
bitter, and unjust. 

This is the Byron of the pamphlets on ?ope, on the jftrltlsh.Be- 
view and Blackwood 's Magazine , as well ee the author of Manfre d and 
The Grlacu r; the generous Byron zealous for the independence of other 
nations and exasperated by the Injustice of his own; Byron the in- 
constant husband and lover; and Byron the tender father; 3#ron the 
braggart of vice and impiety, enemy of man and God, and Byron the 
idealist, the humane, suffering that he can not realize his dream 
of Justice. Do but closely examine this man of contradictions — 
exalted by some, defamed by others, hno~n to most only through the 
blasphemy of Oaln and the melancholy disdain of Childe Harold — 
and then find hl-i, in his entirety, in :>~.n Jimn . 

Thij? poem is the commentary of his life and thought, the sin- 
cere expression of the feeling's he experienced when he consented to 
remain himself, when he was in the riidct of hit friends and was not 
parading before the public. Oftentinr.es one here finds unaff ectau \ 
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and undeolamatory expression of the grief of which Moore, 3helley, 
and the Countess Guiooioli give frequent testimony: here are disgust 
with the joys of love, renunciation of all ambition, sadness at 
feeling his heart grow old before his body; here are melancholy re- 
flections on the vanity of human happiness, on the shortness of 
human life, and the disappearance of everything under the pitiless 
scythe of Time : 

3?he very generations of the dead 

Are swept away, and tomb inherits tomb. 
Until the memory of an Age is fled. 

And, buried, sinks beneath its offspring's doom: — 

iv:102. 
There are still bitter allusions to betrayed affeotions and friends 
of happy days who 

fall off 
As they will do like leaves at the first 

breeze: — xiv:48. 
The note of candor rings true. But is the poet the dupe of his 
sorrow, and does he exaggerate the cruelty of his wrongs ? That is 
possible. Yet even so, the individual heart ia the only measure 

of human suffering. And here is nothing of the courted disillu- v 

\ 
sionment, the artistic despair, the affectation of agony unwarranted 

\\ 
by injury, all brought into vogue by the Romantic School. Hot, to 

be sure, that in Ohilde Harold and Manfred Byron has not celebrated 

imaginary sorrows. But as opposed to these poems, in which he has 

merely expressed vague melancholy and depression at being unable to 

attain an unattainable ideal, into i^on Juan Byron has put the al- 
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most exact record of the sorrows that darkened his life, and no 
longer the raere refleotion of his imagination/ on reality. A real 
sadness permeates this poem written under the harden of the pest 
and in the restless surge of the present. 

She poem also expresses, and to no lesser decree, inhorn im- 
pulses of goodness and generosity which weariness and pride never 
wiped out from the heart of Byron. With Bitterness h© continually 
mingles an indignation that is often only the impassioned utterance 
of love, as well as a saddened compassion for human folly and wiok- 
edness. The melancholy stanzas in whloh he exalts the hero of 
Cervantes, that dreamer carried away by the nohle ideal of Stress- 
ing wrongs confounding the wicked, and delivering the oppressed — 
do they not attest the philanthropy of the poet. Indignant at seeing 
devotion to humanity and sacrifice to nohle causes eternally taxed 
with folly ? And if there is any difference in emphasis, is there 
not even more sineerity in the tones in which he sings his love of 
liberty and the heroes who oonsecrated their lives to it, his hope 
of one day seeing the people throw off the 'harness' they wear, &o 
pity for the weak, and hatred of the tyrants who provoke so many 
inflammatory lines ? What sadness beneath the irony is stirred in 
him by the spectacle of the horrors of war! If he ooraplaisantly 
describes its blackest side, if he#ra3ea oat certain horrible epi- 
sodes, he does so less In search of the picturesque, In eagerness to 
draw a brilliant picture, than in hope of arousing men to wrath. 

likewise, under the violenoe of his attacks on hypooracy and 
moral prejudices appears his ardent love of freedom; under his af- 
fectation of scepticism a oertain honesty, if not absolute religious 
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and philosophic conviction. Tim© and time again he returns to his 
beliefs. These, it is true, as is always the oase with minds that 
can not he confined within a system, are fluctuating and contradict- 
ory; he admits no definite dogma and does not believe in a Sod such 
as the different religions have conceived, although the supposition 
of a Being seems to him more natural than a 'fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. He pi-of esses a sort of pantheism where poetry, admiration 
of nature, and a vague mysticism unite to satisfy his instinctive 
need of love: 

My altars are the mountains and the Ocean 
Earth — air — stars, — all that springs from the 

great Whole , 

Who hath produced, and will receive the Soul. — lii:104. 
Somewhere else he attempts to explain the mystery of death; he 
analyses it, hut confesses his powerlessness to understand it and 
come to any oonolusions. In general, he declares himself unable 
to make up his mind in the face of the multiplicity of religious 
dogmas and philosophical systeas, which are mutually destructive: 

One system eats another up, and this 

-A 

Much as old datura ate hie progeny;.. — xiv:i. 
At the same time , like many unbelievers , he is not free from super- 
stition; the mysterious fasoinates him, and he succumbs to it in its 
most childish manifestations: he is afraid of horoscopes, presenti- 
ments, unlucky days, returning spirits and spectres! — 
I say, I do believe a haunted spot 

Exists -- --xv: 26. 

Dark and high-oeilinged rooms, ancient portraits hung on the walls, 
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embers dying on the hearth , end outside the moping ory of the owl 
wake him shudder at night in his manor at Newatead, .J 1 * 3 * BM *ke 
ehild Chateaubriand trembled in the murky rooms of the Chateau de 
Combourg. 

Among theae views on philosophy and morality and theae auper- 
natural beliefs, he intersperses, quite without tranaition and merely 
as the fanoy strikes him, hla opiniona on literary and artiatic 
matters; he displays a oathollo taste whioh delights in the 'ocean 
lights' of Veraet. the beautiful landscapes of Claude Lorraine, the 
sombre coloring of Rembrandt, the severe outlines of Qaravaggio, 
the graoe of Albano, and the sparkle of Jeniers. In muaio, despite 
his admiration for Roaaini, he derides the insipid sentimentality 
of the Italians, and expresses preference for the more virile strains 
of the Horth, for the national ballads of Scotland and Ireland, which 
fire the imagination of their listeners and make them dream of vi- 
sionary fatherlands. In literature he is predisposed to take up 
the defense of writers under the ban of public opinion for the im- 
morality of their works, of erotio poets, and those who, like Dry- 
den, breathed in their poetry their hatred of humanity. 

Bon Juan , then, is not only a moral confession, but is a sort 
of auto-psychology which reveals a temperament primarily sensitive 
and impulsive, prone to infatuation and ererj form of enthusiasm. 

But side by side with this second personality, the natural and 
tpontaneous Byron, the poem presents yet another — the Byron as 
modified by his life and his imagination, who nerer wearies of per- 
verting his own natural disposition and maligning humanity. In 
Don Juan more than in his other works he is to be found in his role 
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of impugning the most disinterested motives and the roost generous 
ideals, of scoffing at laws, religion, and family life; and on the 
other hend affeoting to glorify evil and defend all irregularity of 
thought and conduct. Like all who have had to stiff er from human 
conventions, Byron sees in them, and reflects in bis works, only the 
false; because he was the victim of possibly over-nice moral scruples, 
virtue appears to him as only a mask of vioe; by a reaction against 
moral standards, he becomes the apostle of immorality. In spite of 
whatever artificiality there may be in this side of his work, it is 
none the less a faithful analysis of his personality, and as suoh is 
an indispensable document for whoso would know the heart and full 
thought of Byron. 



But the poem is something even more than an autobiography and 
a confession. It has a higher and more general import: it is a 
satire on humanity. This satire was in fact, in Byron's opinion, 
the real objeot of his work. It is only through force of habit and 
because of his temperament that he continually introduces his own 
personality into this portrayal of society. 'I meant', he said in 
his letter to Murray of February El, 1821, 'to have made him s. cava- 
lier servente in Italy, and a oause for divorce in England, and a 
santimental Wert her- faced man in Germany, so as to show the differ- 
tnt ridicules of the societies in each of those countries, and to 
have displayed him gradually gate and blase as he grew older, as is 
natural'. Somewhere else (letter to Hurray, December 25. 1B2Z) he 
further said that Don Juan was 'a Satire on abuses of the present 
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atates of Society, and not on eulogy of vice.' 

This satire is many-sided: individual, human, and social; Euro- 
pean, yet distinctly linjlish. Bon Juan is the epitome of the moat 
sombre observations that have been made on man in general, on his 
ideas and customs. Ma inventions and his genius, not only at a 
specific time in one certain country, but in all times and in all 
lands. The poet lays bare the human animal, both as an individual 
and is his relations with his fellow-beings. He exposes the weak- 
nesses and vices inherent in his nature as well as the perversions 
and lies induced by civilization and sooial intercourse. 

However, it must be observed that Byron, aristocrat though he 
was by birth and tastes, having barely existed among people he did 
not understand, vents his hottest wrath upon the aristocracy. He 
had another reason for this: his misanthropy is founded less upon an 
ob^eotive hatred of wrong than upon personal grievances. He cher- 
ishes a grudge against society for his own misfortunes; now this so- 
ciety is not the great anonymous crowd: it is only a small circle, 
the minority of the people of the world. 

The portion of this World which I at present 
Have taken up to fill the following sermon. 

Is one of which there's no description recent :--xiv: 15. 
And the 'reason why is easy to determine', he adds, because in this 
society all is mockery; there is nothing profound and sincere, but 
rather 

A sort of varnish over every fault; — xlv:16. 
it smothers even crime in oommonplaceness; its paeaions are facti- 
tious, its 'wit without much salt', and its characters dulled by a 
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'smooth monotony'. I* is, then, the man whom rank and education 
have raised above the vulgar, the man of the ruling classes , that 
the poet has attempted to portray. 

#nd yet the portrait la less individual than he intended it to 
he. 3yron had too much genius not to represent, under the faults 
and foibles of a olaes, A with the attributes that oling to him un- 
changed in all conditions of society, fhe portrait he makes «f 
him is worthy of Pascal, with those differences; he leans rather 
to the fyrronists than to the Dogmatics, and the human creature ap- 
pears to him in the form of the 'Beast' rather than of the 'Angel'. 
'S'il s'eldye. je l'abaisse 1 , he could say with the author of the 
Pens ees . hut without adding, 'S'il s'abaisse, je l'eleve.' The 
role assumed by Byron is evidently to humiliate man, to jeer at — ~" 
his heart, and scoff at his genius. In his eyes he is a creature 
composed of egotistic and vicious instincts, brutal passions, weak- 
ness, wickedness, oowardlee, and envy; he is a creature who sets him- 
self to corrupt the rare Qualities implanted by nature, infecting 
all things with the baseness of his thoughts upon them, incapable 
of conceiving of any high thing without immediately contaminating 
it, any useful thing without turning It to evil purpose; unable to 
construct any thinr that will endure and prosper; a silly clcwn and 
stisohiefTro&ker vho would prcvo>-.e laughter did: he not c ft ener <?raw 
tears. He ewells with pride at the advances he has m&de in the 
arts and soienoes; yet hie most glorious discoveries he devotes to 
his own destruction: he uses powder to kill his fellow men; he cures 
one disease only to make way for another; he discovers ne* worlds 
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and goes rummaging the bowels of the earth; yet these flaring enter- 
prises bring bio cnly new modes of meeting death. The intelligence 
on which he so prides himself consists of nothing substantial: time 

reduces his most wonderful inventions to nothingness; 

who 
Would oioue himself on intellects, whose use 

Depends so much upon the gastrio juice? — v:?£. 
In reality man is a blind creature in the universe, and hie only 
knowledge is, to echo Socrates, 

To know that nothing can be known. — vii;5. 
If his intelligence is of a low order, the emotions he fondly 
professes are no less rain. The poet analyzes his heart and ex- 
poses its secret faults; he strips the 'grandes passions' of their 
showy garb, to point the finger at their deformities. Love is on- 
ly the source of fleeting and deceptive Joys; it ends either with 
marriage — that is, with aversion or resignation -- or with adul- 
tery — that is, with suspicions, lies, or worse catastrophes, 
'jh Love." ories the poet, 'thou art the very god of evil.' Friend- 
ship is a mask for self-interest and egotism, the subtle pleasure of 
hearing in confidence the misfortunes of another, giving advioe, end 
taxing him with his blunders. Love of glory is for some only the 
prospect of pillage or the moans to a pension in old age; for others 
the desire for the fame that leaves behind only 

A name, a wretched picture and worse bust. — i:£18. 
— or nothing. Courage is only the blare of the trumpet, the bluster- 
ing heroism of drunkenness which makes man a ferocious beast. And 
so it is with all the emotions exalted by the moralists: love of the 
beautiful and the good, devotion, charity — these are seldom sin- 
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oere; faith Is only the fear of death, religion only hypocrisy or 
bigotry, modesty only a false prudery: 

"Wherefore the ravishing did not begin . tn »-vlii :122. 
was the demand of some matrons captured at the fall of Ismail, made 
impatient by long widowhood. Everywhere it is the evil passions 
in oontrol — intolerance, ambition, and avarice. 

Man's opinions are equally worthless: prejudices and second- 
hand ideas dominate him; he does not think for himself. His judg- 
ments are vitiated by his interests, his environment — by the mere 
pleasure of passing a clever remark. The least foolish, those who 
think and write, authors and poets, cater to the publio taste and 
supply it with the conventional morality which it demands, to hide 
its vices with a gloss of puritanisra. As for those whose genius 
expresses itself untrammeled by convention — they are repudiated 
by humanity. 

Customs anfi institutions are in a yet worse plight: from birth 
a man is deformed by the eduoation he receives; his instincts are 
repressed; truths are hidden from him; he is taught only a science 
of words, a virtue of conventions, all in strait dogmas and formu- 
las. When real life opens before him, ill-prepared to confront 
it, he enters upon it with misgivings. fie carries over into it 
his habit of substituting prejudices, ready-made ideas, and lies for 
realities. Or often, as happens with Don Juan, his ignorance leads 
him into the most unfortunate blunders. The same restraints harass 
the mature man. Customs and laws bind him, torture him, goad hio\ ^ 
to revolt, or else gently lead him into hypocrisy, and make him |y 

\ v 
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thoroughly wrstehed. Family life breeds diseention and bitterness — 
rebellious and ungrateful children, harsh parents, and unoongenial 
husbands and wives. 

As for social relationships, they are perverted by the constant 
aim of every man to make a fool of every other man. And the justice 
that pretends to regulate them in reality aggravates the evil: judges, 
lawyers, and business men obscure the trath; these are the 'moral 
ohimney- sweepers * , whose 'legal broom' is covered with 'endless 
soot*. Man is, in short, a poor creature incapable of noble thought 
or a e ti ea ^ the only passions that actuate him are 'Glory, the Grape, 
Love, [and] Gold'. These sum up his every desire. 

Without their sap, how branchless were the trunk 
Of life's strange tree, so fruitful on 

occasion! »- il;179. 

Into this general satire on mankind, the poet has woven a more 
particular satire — that of the different nations of £urope in the 
nineteenth century. At the time when Byron wrote Don Juan , Europe 
was passing through a moral and political crisis which sheds light 
upon certain aspects of the poem. The fearful upheaval caused the 
old world by the french Hevolution seemed to have subsided; the tot- 
tering thrones had regained their stability; the mighty force thai 
for a moment had stirred the nations to their depths and borne them 
in the direotion of liberty, was spent. Tyranny again reigned triumr 
phant; liberty was profaned; all the fiery aspirations that had en- N 
nobled humanity were quenched, and only an occasional stirring proved! 
that the flame once kindled on the fane was not really extinot, and 
was but awaiting a favoring breeze to burst forth again: RomaSna 
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was straggling to throw off the Austrian yoke; Greece was in a state 
of uprising; aeoret societies were forming. These movement^ how- 
ever, only meant that the yoke of the kings grew heavier; and this 
▼iotory of despotism filled the poet with pity for the enslaved 
masses and fury against tyrants of all sorts — kings and grandees, 
the nohle and the rleh, priests and soldiers ; who were severally re- 
sponsible for the general state of subjection. To him Waterloo 
was a fatal day, when liberty went to the wall. And Wellington, 
the conqueror of Napoleon, he takes as a favorite target. In the 
repeated blows he deals him there is indeed beyond doubt a malicious 
desire to cast a slur upon the national hero, that object of the 
veneration of his compatriots, and an ill-disguised admiration for 
the genius of the conquered foe; perhaps there is also some resent- 
ment against the soldier that turns public attention to good ac- 
count. But above all there is an honest ©Tiger against the general 
who has 'repair'd Legitimacy's crutch*. Ee continues; 

You might have freed fallen Europe from the 

unity 
Of Tyrants, and been blessed from shore to 

shore : 

And now — what is your fame ? 



Go.' hear it in your famished country's cries! 
Behold the World! and curse your victories! — ix:9 

Be takes pleasure in belittling him and denying his ability. Ee 
maintains that he was conquered at Waterloo. Ee sees in him only 
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a oonoeited dolt whose whole glory consists In orders and pensions. 

After the Iron Duke, the man against whom he has the greatest 
grievance is George IV. He n»ver loses sight of the fact that 
this prince made Kngland the champion of tyranny abroad, and at home 
stifled liberty and starved his own subjects. 

But this revolt of s^ron against those who have retarded the 
progress of isurope is not confined to an individual satire. It 
bursts forth at every turn in pessimistic, ironical ; or indignant ob- 
servations on a corrupt and self-oentred aristocracy dead to gener- 
ous impulses, and a social system still dominated by war, the ravages 
of despotism, the enactions of kings, the thirst for preferment, and 
the lies of laws, institutions, and beliefs. 

Byron intended, as we have seen, to make a panorama of this 
universal corruption in the states of isurope, sending his hero 
through eaoh of thera in turn. He has carried out only one part of 
his program: Don Juan, born in 3pain, lives for a while in the is- 
lands of Sreeee, in Turkey, in Russia, and in England; he travels 
only in Central Europe, and does not even stop in France. So the 
panorama remains incomplete; and it must be admitted that except in 
the case of England the outlines are vaguely sketched by an uncer- 
tain hand. The writer has depicted only what he has learned- from 
the oursory observation of a tourist, and what he has gathered from 
his reading. He has gained no insight into the intimate life, the 
essential and significant charaoteristios , and the special forms 
that the passions, weaknesses, and vices common to humanity take in 
each country, as modified by different climates, laws, beliefs, and 
races. lis portrayal shows only certain obvious manifestations of 
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th* national character. In Spain he noted the bigotry of a rigid- 
ly formal Catholicism and the sensuality of the women; in Turkey the 
mysterious dramas of the seraglio, the hourls and eunuchs — a pio- 
turesqueness worn out now and conventional; in itussia the despotism 
of the tzars and the servility of the nobles, all this being seen 
from the outside, in passing by, without inquiry into the causes, 
and without study of the phenomena through which the individuality 
of a people finds expression. As a result, the satire on the na- 
tions of fcurope is throughout the vaguest and most tedious part of 
the whole poers. Byron is attacking what he has seen, which is 
merely the inaccurate and entirely superficial image of the reality 
into which he has not entered. 

Quite otherwise is the satire on English life. Here Byron 
is on familiar ground, in his own sphere. He does not stop at what 
catches the eye of the astonished stranger, at a passing phase or 
superficial peculiarity. He bares the v&ry soul of the nation and 
reveals its inmost recesses. The satire directly turns into a 
pamphlet; and for this reason one must be on guard not to take lit- 
erally a critio prompted much less by disinterested championship of 
morality than by personal grief a . Let the reader consult the reply 
(Memolres, vol. ii, p. 205 — ) he addressed to the Remarks on Don 
Juan which appeared in Blackwood's Magazine (Aug. 1819, vol. v, 
p. 512), and there find, both in the tone and in the enumeration of 
the Injustices of whioh he believed himself the viotim, the vehemence 
of his resentment. 

There was, moreover, a natural misunderstanding between Byron 
and the Jsnglish people. To these rigid observers of family obli- 
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gations, social convent ions , and dignified tearing and deportment, be 
presented the spectacle of a life deliberately freed from all re- 
straints of family and sooiety. This discord aggravated the poet's 
habitual tendency to set public opinion at defiance. The .English 
satire reveals an obvious desire to offend the sentiments particu- 
larly dear to puritan souls by exalting irregularity of life and in- 
dependence of thought and conduct, and railing at virtue, religion, 
and respectability, the very institutions the pride of every good 
Knglishmsn. 

Byron unbosoms his wrath with a certain exultation. He de- 
lights in humiliating his compatriots, in making them fall from 
their pedestal before the eyes of all Europe. Knowing them so 
well, he knew what charges would most deeply wound their self-es- 
teem. Be alms his thrusts exactly where they believe themselves 
invulnerable, and so must suffer the more at being touohed. Armed 
with his 'besom' the poet goes about to 'brush a web or two off the 
walls' of the halls of his fellow oitizens. fhe national failing 
is 'cant*. The criteria of morality are 'appearances': $here is a 
tendency to attach shame less to the offense than to the scandal 
caused by it, and to give evil the air of imposing dignity. fhe 
opposite of hypocrisy, which lowers the eyes and bows lowly, 'cant' 
takes a bold course and faces you squarely, with head high; it robs 
virtue of her plume and with it decorates vice. It is the booth 
that conceals the worst wares: under its folds lurk intolerance, \ 
shamelessness, avarice, brutality. It envelepa'a all things in a v 
toil of lies, and by this means England deceives all other nations. 
This is the ugly secret that Byron exposes to view. 
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Bo represents it from the beginning under a symbolic and humor- 
ous form that makes it particularly effective. When the stranger 
arrives in London by way of uover, he climbs Shooter's Hill. From 
its height there suddenly bursts upon him the speotaole of the 
mighty capital, which spreads out at his feet the thousands of chim- 
neys of its manufacturing plants and the oountless masts of its ves- 
sels. At the moment the city seems to him the furnace of an alchem- 
ist, whence comes the riches of the world. He gazes upon this 
queen of industry and commerce, and through the smoke that obscures 
it, perceives with beating heart the abode of liberty and personal se- 
curity, the sanctuary of law, Justicej and chastity, the temple of 
comfort and well-being. 

"And here", he cried, r is freedom's chosen station; 

Here peals the People's voice, nor can entomb it 
Racks — prisons — inquisitions; 

"Here are chaste wives, pure lives; here people pay 

But what they please; 

Here laws are all inviolate — none lay 

Traps for the traveller — ... — xl:9 and 10 

And full of enthusiasm he is advanoing, when suddenly a knife gleams 
before his eyes, and four rogues in ambush demand his 'money or his 
life'. But even should he save both of these, the stranger will 
not escape the customs-officers and hotel-keepers, those experts in 
the art of robbery. And little by little he will discover the real 
England as he has discovered the real London, no longer the city of 
splendor and opulence, but the city of fog, mud, and misery. Under 
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this show of freedom and prosperity that deceives the world he will 
eeo the anoieat virtues in death-agony, and the former glory wasting. 
He will see liberty enchained, the lawe trampled underfoot, the gov- 
ernment unprogreasive and tyrannical, the House of uommons converted 
Into a 'tax-trap', 

the people ridden o'er like sand 
By slaves on horseback — — xl:85. 

end unable to strike back, small landholders and country squires 
restless and dissatisfied, the 'ministers and underlings' the only 
ones that profit by the taxes and * at ten on the public moneys. 

Thus a society which has exaggerated In its outward manifesta- 
tions the severity of puritanisra has, in reality, only brought to 
perfection the art of concealing vice under a solemn and tedious de- 
corum. The reigBuof George 17 has become the reign of 'cant 1 . This 
cant infects eve^y - thin g: it is in the greed of the avaricious, in 
the purism of language, and the corruption of morals; in the prudery 
of worsen whose conquest is slow, but full of surprises to the con- 
queror; in the clamors of society against sincerepassions , and its 
indulgent complicity in discreet love-affairs; in the lucrative vir- 
tue of critics and moralists, and the pedantry of bluestockings. 

Inflamed with malice, Byron pilots his hero about in the country 
of false pretences and exposes its every side. He shows the empti- 
ness and arrogsnee of the drawing-rooms, with their -sJieaia^, their 
gossip, and their slander, the intrigues of lovers, tie coquetry of 
women who promise and fail their promises, the stratagems of fortune- 
hunters, the dangerous dlplomaoy of marriageable daughters and 
mothers of families — all a confusion of pride, oaprice and fashion. 
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wad also that special trafficking which in London constitutes the 
art of love. After the romantic and passionate love of the 
southland, Loa Juan experiences in Lngland a half-pedantic, half- 
commercial love which terminates in blackmail and substitutes dam- 
mages for the jealous sword of lover or husband. 

Leaving the salons, there are luncheons, dinners, and all the 
dull and exhausting life of people of fashion, young without 
youth — gambling and dissipating, smothered in debt; and when 
these have 

voted, dined, drank, gamed and 

whored , 
The family vault receives another lord, — xi:74. 

There is also the life of the country-seat, with its heter- 
ogeneous assemblage of great noblemen, fashionable poets, wits, 
magistrates, fine ladies, bluestockings, and coquettes, some pomp- 
ous and tedious, discussing affairs of state with grave banality, 
others flirting' decently enough during the day and >r*vfcging 

secret interviews by night ; sorae watching a ohanoe for a wittl- 

, ' Y 
oism, others slandering and moralizing. 

The satire is here picturesque rather than profound; there is 
more malice in its tone than bitterness: the poet indulges in the 
sport of flaying his victim with a laugh. He paints a whole gal- ^ 
lery of original types, townspeople and country- folk ; with the con- 
fidence of a man familiar with rural conditions. Here is the 
lord of the manor, the condescending protector of the squires and 
farmers of the place, prodigal of his fortune and his courtesies; 
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influentlal and jealous of his influence; friend of 'freedom' and 
♦the Government'; defender of law and order — and Incidentally of 
his own offioes and sineoures. About bis table crowd ruddy- faced 
countrymen, huge eaters and Joyous drinkers, clergymen, 

massy members of the church 

Takers of tithes, and makers of good matches, xvi;80. 

self-important squires with their decorous wives, all a stiff and 
supersensitive crowd, uncompromising on questions of their rights, 
otherwise frivolous and tiresome. 

Byron has here represented a heavy and egotistical class 
stifled in its traditions and prejudices, stubbornly clinging to 
ancient privileges, hostile to all innovation and liberal reform, 
with no pity for the miseries of the people and no insight into 
the needs and aspirations of modern society. 

On the outskirts of this narrowly conservative class live 
the men of letters; these reflect the morale of the country. Their 
works are well-meaning and tedious; they are always preaching, 
whether in verse or prose. 

And Pegasus hath a psalmodic amble. — xi:57. 
To their moral code with its smack of tbe pulpit they ada the inter- 
minable descriptions and pedlar nonsense which have replaced in 
public favor the virile beauties of Pope and Dryden. These gibes 
of Byron, Justified when aimed at the drlvellings of a Southey, 
are in general unjust to the Lake Poets, because of the scrupulous 
and sober truth of their poetry and their disoreet sensibility with 
its magic of giving life to the humblest creatures of the universe. 
Doubtless the tormented spirit of the author of Manfred oould not 
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appreciate the delicate art with whioh Wordsworth paints a flower 
of the fields and makes it live before us, or the truth and fancy 
bo gracefully blended in the poena where Coleridge desoribes the 
mine of -old- manors and oalla back to life heroes of old. The ad- 
mirer of Pope and Hilton would naturally b© insensible to such sim- 
ple and delicate grace. In the pamphlet written in reply to the 
reviews in B laqkwo.od's jfegaeine he said \w^ \Vt -W>-«. o^oou^uj. 

But in his strictures there is something else besides a natur- 
al antipathy of taata. The acrimony of tone betrays the slighted 
poet's Jealousy of his rivals secure in public favor. The satire 
assails individuals rather than ideas and systems. 

Suoh is unquestionably the oonclusion to which one is forced 
who will consider in its entirety the significance of this exhaust- 
ive pamphlet, the Don Juan of Byron: as was his habit, the t»oet 
has so entangled all that pertains to his own person and his own 
life with the general ideas he is setting forth, that the work loses 
all objeotive importance. His judgments are always blinded and * 
distorted by private considerations. JSven while the satire is the 
eoho of human miseries, it is such only to the degree in whioh the 
poet himself has suffered : it is himself ho pities, in pitying man- 
kind; and he is not so much giving voioe to the demands of the 
masses as he is giving vent to his own spleen. When he arraigns 
the puritanical and bookish education of the English £outh,he draws 
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ohiefly upon reoolleetiona of his own ohildhood. When he lashes 
'cant' and the world's severity toward doraestio infidelity, and ex- 
poses the hypocrisy of family life, he is incited ohiefly by ever- 
fresh resentment against the English aristooraoy for the injustice 
done him personally. A general satire, a succession of tableaux 
in which Europe and Humanity file before us — lion Juan is all that, 
and that above everything else, bat only insomuch as it is the re- 
flection of the intimate experiences of the poet. 



The YBrf tone of the work betrays its subjective character; 
it is n&fer cold ijtar indifferent, but always impassioned, and the 
passion is conveyed in words by turn violent, sorrowful, and sar- 
castic Sometimes tears lurk beneath the irony: 
And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 

'Tis that I may not weep; --iv:4. 

His gaiety is a sham. Ee realizes it, and says by 7/ ay of apology: 
When we know what all are, wo must bewail us, 

But ne'ertheless I hope It is no crime 
To laugh at all things — for I wish to know 

What , after all, are al l things -~ but a show I — vii:£. 

Like all great satirists, like all who have sounded the human heart 
and run the gauntl e t of experience, Byron is more alive to the uni- 
versal sadness that emanates from life and the tragedies that life 
contains, than to the surface comedies and amusing aspects. If his 
raillery has much of the wit of Swift, It has still more of the 
acrimony. 
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5Fhe poem is alao exceptional for the skill with which objeots 
of ridicule are throws into relief by the unexpected play between 
the grotesque and the serious* By the sudden introduction of ft 
mocking jest, the gravity of a scene is destroyed, and a tragic 
situation reduosfl to the proportions of a burlesque. The same is 
true of the sentiments expressed : a word, a facetious detail, a 
reference to petty physical discomforts, in the middle of a pas- 
sionate outburst of feeling, and man's dignity becomes a thing ab- 
surd, for instance, Bon Juan on the vessel that bears him avay 
is addressing tender farewells to his lest mistress, when at the 
very instant he cries in an agony of grief, 

A Eaind diseased no remedy can physio — — il:19. 
a lurch of the vessel suddenly nauseates him. 

Oh, Julia J what is every other woe? — — ii;2J. 
he pursue^, and then, as hie seasickness increases. 

For God's sake let trie have a glass of liquor; — ii:S0. 
!Dhe scene continues after this fashion, the poet amusing himself 
interspersing his hero's love eostacies with stomach orampe. But 
on closer scrutiny we find it a sorry pleasantry. What more pit- 
iable creature than this whose most pathetic utterances can be cut 
short by an attack of nausea I Has human pride ever been more 
cruelly humbled and derided ? Have man's grotesque vanity and 
miserable weakness ever been more maliciously exploited ? Is 
not the episode reminiscent of the grave ^udge described by Pascal 
•who governs himself by pure and sublime reason', and who at a ser- 
mon to which he has gone in a most devout frame of mind, suddenly 
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10888 his gravity because the preacher is hoarse or ill-shaven ? 

Byron loves this trick of belittling and gibing at his fellow 
men; he oasts about for these witty but disturbing antitheses of 
sober moral sentiments and vulgar physical annoyances, these unexpect- 
ed associations of opposite phenomena, the contrast of which, even 
while it draws a laugh, starts a train of skeptical reflections on 
the dignity of the 'lord of oreation'. Sever is Byron's laugh so 
bitter as in these witticisms : he describes the terrors of the ship- 
wrecked sailors, and some get drunk while others pray, for 
There ' s nought , no doubt , so much the spirit calms 

As rum and true religion: — --ii :24, 

Here again all the virtue of the irony depends upon the juxtaposition 
of the two opposing phenomena, the one moral and noble, the other 
grossly physical, both called into play by the same oiroumatanoes and 
ending in the same result. Again, when a lifeboat is about to be 
swallowed up with its load of nine men and ship's provisions, the 
survivors bid sad farewell to their companions — and also to the 
casks of biscuit and butter, tfith the groans of the dying and the 
moaning of the poor wretohes tortured by hunger, with this pathetic 
description whioh was to inspire the sombre brush of Delacroix, are 
thrown in flippant jests on Bon Juan's repugnance to eating a piece 
of his tutor, and on the prudent considerations which restrain the 
sailors from tasking the succulent but contaminated flesh of the mas- 
ter's nate. The noble ode on the aspirations of Greece to liberty, 
vibrant with patriotism though it is, is only the production of a 
poet-rhetorician who associates the heroes of Thermopylae with the 
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glrls of Samoa, Anaoreon with leonidas. Throughout the poem we find 
Just such antitheses throwing the moot serious matters into ridicule: 
the glory llion owes Homer is commensurate with that tioyle gave the 
game of whist. The raightloat men are belittlec by the mention of a 
petty detail: Milton, that prince of poets, was ,;f logged at college; 
Shakespeare was a poaoher; Bacon accepted bribes . 

Soenes of appealing tenderness are followed by comic sketches: 
frora that charming description cf the love of Eaidee we are hurried 
into a masquerade in a seraglio. Sometimes the same effect is pro- 
duced merely by a play on words, as in the following stanza: 
Whether it was their engineer's stupidity. 

Their haste or waste I neither know nor care. 
Or soae contractor's personal cupidity. 

Saving his soul by cheating in the ware 
Of homicide, but there was no solidity 
In the new batteries ereetel there; 
They either missed, or they were nerer missed, 

And added greatly to the missing list. — vii:£7. 

Irony of this sort is by no raeans Innocuous, and the least severe 
of the contemporary critics of the poet did not fail to point out the 
dangers of it. The method of procedure is one of the most insid- 
ious for bringing virtue into disrepute; for In order tc establish 
the faot that the noblest sentiments are only illusion and dupery -- 
that lovo, patriotism, courage, and piety are only instruments of de- 
oeption, falsehood, and crime — Byron blocks in his picture with 
strokes so alluring that one would think him the most enthusiastic 
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of their devotees, until ho suddenly bares the undercurrent of his 
thought by a sarcasm, a play on words, or a frivolous detail. Every 
passion of the human heart is exalted only to he plunged as deep again 
into ridieule. And by this use of ; this deviee, Byron establishes 
his relationship with that school of writers at times vehement, at 
times humorous, but always misanthropic, who from Gasooigne and Joseph 
Hall down to Shelley, and between these Ben Jonson, Dryden, Pope, 
Swift, ana so many others, have given English literature, even in its 
lighter veins, the severity and sombreneas that is its distinctive fea- 
ture. 



So it is that the impression left by Byron's poen is one of very 
positive scepticism and pessimism. Unable to settle his own beliefs, 
forfever renouncing his hope of possessing the happiness that he had 
blindly pursued over all Europe, that he had asked in vain of ambition, 
love, friendship, and poetry; impotent witness of the defeat of liber- 
alism and of the reaction that sueoeaded it, syron had come to the 
bitter conviction that virtue was a failure and man powerless to real- 
ize any political or moral advancement. This disillusionment sprung 
from the ruin of the poet's ideal; and the fact that his was an ex- 
alted ideal made the chagrin and despair that followed the more pro- 
found and hopeleas. As a result of having expected too much of roan 
ana demanded too much of life, JByron has too greatly undervalued and 
denounced them both. 

This he did at first with the somewhat naive passion of a young 
man whose dreams have been rudely shattered: Uhilde Harold was the 
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nost vehement expression of this state of mind. The tone thereafter 
becomes calmer; with the poet's prolonged oontsct with reality the 
indignant outbursts abate, to yield plaee to mockery, while the once 
declamatory reproaches become caustic. This second phase produced 
Don Juan . Don Juan la a Ohilde Harold matured by experience, who 
will no longer stoop to indignation against his fellow men. Child© 
larold cannot forgive humanity tor having destroyed his dream, and 
against it hurls every anathema. 3?he more sceptical icn Juan adopts 
the expedient of playing with life that he may not suffer by it. Ee 
knows men and knows what he may reasonably expect of them; he makes 
no inquiry into their virtues and aauses himself with their vices. 

ne does not, however, arrive all at onoe at this philosophical 
dilettantism. fie is matured by his experiences, transformed in the 
course of events and in the countries through which he travels. The 
impetuous youth he was at the beginning becomes in the end the calm, 
prudent man, raaster of bia fate; but this evolution comes about grad- 
ually, by several stages. 

Don Juan is at first merely a child who has inherited the ardent 
temperament of his raoe; like the hero of the Spanish legend, he is 
a 3evillian and of <3othio blood. This little curly-head is, to be- 
gin with, an arrant 'good-for-nothing' — »a mischief-making monkey 
from his birth' — warm of heart, quick of understanding, and in 
general an exemplary youth of no evil tendencies* At the age of 
fifteen his erstwhile dormant senses experience a sudden awakening. 
Eis age, his temperament, the climate, and the occasion all unite to 
reveal to -won Juan the mystery of love. Hie discovery, unsullied 
by the shame that often acoompanies the first initiation, is made 
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almost chastely. His heart is his guide, and he himself does not 
know where it 3 s to lead him. Nature oallo , and ha seeks whence 
ooraes the voloe that speaks to him. Fearful, apprehensive, he flees 
Into the lonely woods to escape the mysterious evil that toraents 
him. Then follow sighs, blushes, furtive glances, all the emotions 
and all the perplexities that love causes an awakening heart. Don 
Juan's opens like the soul of a virgin, ignorant of itself and of the 
reasons for its distress. But s»ften he has onee tasted of the tree 
of knowledge, he madly "bites into its fruit. His love Is that of 
a vigorous, sensual creature accomplishing its function. Under 
the force of instinct "il nage sans malice dans la volupte". He 
is a 'broth of a hoy' breaking all restraints. The repressed schol- 
ar fed on sage precepts, saturated with morality and religion, hence- 
forth drinks in pleasure as the escaped colt drinks in the freedom 
of the open air. At first he thinks he loves the woman who initiat- 
ed him into the raysteries of love. 3ut it is not one woraan he loves; 
it is Woaan. Scarcely has he been torn from Julia when he finds 
consolation in the arms of Raidee. fhis proves no ingratitude or 
faithlessness on his part, nor search after new pleasures; it is 
passion frankly revealing itself, as a child innooently exposes its 
nakedness. 

This is the first state of mind of the hero, the first phase 
of his evolution. Ee is the youth in whora nature finds full ex- 
pression, the creature of instincts, rather naive and tender, as yet 
iaae«3ed- by life and uncorrupted by men. But his first aa ventures, 
the barbarity of conventions that pitilessly separate creatures aade 
for each other, the misfortunes that overwhelm him, and the first 
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oontaot with evil all combine to give Don Juan a sense of reality, 
to calm his temperament, and mature his oharaoter. Already on the 
boat that bears him a oaptive far from his mistress he has made the 
acquaintance of an Englishman, a prisoner like himself and an older 
man more accustomed to the caprices of fortune* The conversation 
of this companion, his sang-froid and indifference, teach the young 
hero to put a juster estimate upon the value of men and things, to 
oalm his passion and suffer less keenly from his disillusionment. 
Better informed though he is of the nature and instability of human 
emotions, Don Juan does not, however, all at once curb his spontan- 
eity and cool the passion of his hates and enthusiasms. In the 
seraglio of the Sultan he entertains misgivings and scruples which 
do more credit to his honesty than to his discretion; before the 
walls of Ismail he acquits himself with a still youthful impetuous- 
ness and generosity. But at the Russian court, where he next so- 
journs, intrigues in which he is involved and contact with the pas- 
sions that breed in such an atmosphere, gradually train him in the 
habits of self-control and obedience to the diotates of his will 
rather than to the promptings of his heart. 

And so henoeforth he stands oured of his first enthusiasms and 
illusions. The young man who had lived only for love has become 
susceptible to ambition; he seeks favor with those in power, and 
looks to his fortune. His liaison with Oatherine has little in oora- 
mon with the veritable intoxication of a year since; this is a skil- 
fully handled love rather than a sentimental; its stakes are prefer- 
ments more than sensual pleasures; it is almost a businesslike love, 
from whioh the hero seeks rest in other diversions, where he loses 
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yet more of his ideals and somewhat of hie virtue. He becomes more 
egotistical and more reserved, and leaves Buesia with the knowledge 
of how to control and how conduct himself; he has learned to adapt 
himself to circumstances and persons, and to he the dupe of no man, 
either himself or another. 

England is to complete his transformation. In this realm of 
materialism and hypocrisy Don Juan perfects himself in the art of 
handling his fellow men; he learns to participate without mishap in 
the oonfllot of interests and passions, to know human foibles and 

turn thera to good aooount. The world with its thousand pitfalls and; 

I 

intrigues of the unscrupulous does not find him at a disadvantage. 
Benoeforth master of his emotions and expert at avoiding entangle- 
ments his better Judgment could not sanotion, he cleverly picks his 
way across the network of snares stretched for him on all sides by 
coquettes, mothers, and young ladies. He knows how to deal with 
eaoh, and at the same time offend none. Affable without an over- 
weening desire to please, he impresses his superiority by his very 
care to oonceal it, and his greatest charm he derives from his indif- 
ference to oharm. His gravity pleases the men, his modesty delights 
the women. He has mastered the art of adapting himself to circum- 
stances and persons and always appearing to the best advantage. 

Serene, accomplished, cheerful but not loud; 

Insinuating without insinuation; v 

Observant of the foibles of the crowd , \ 

Yet ne^er betraying this in conversation; 

Proud with the proud, yet courteously proud. 
So as to make them feel he knew his station 
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And theirs:— without a struggle for priority. 

He neither brooked nor claimed superiority. — xv:16. 

English life, It is evident, has rohhed Don Juan of his spon- 
taneity, and has taught him to withdraw within himself, to keep si- 
lenoe about his opinions and feelings, or to express them only when 
he considers it to his advantage to make them known. In affairs 
of the heart he has beoome reserved and deferential rather than mas- 
terful, ingenious at modelling himself upon a woman's ideal and en- 
shrining himself as the hero of her imagination. Gay, grave, sent- 
imental, and frivolous by turns, he very gently but irrestlbly en- 
tioes all hearts whither he would, without revealing his intentions. 
Behold him now transformed into the prudent politician who to the 
innate tact of a nobleman adds the finesse of a diplomat, the pene- 
tration of a psychologist, and the discreet judgment of a sage 
taught by experience. The ingenuous, the naive youth is thorough- 
ly dead In him: the man schooled by life has taken his place. Hence- 
forth his matured reason is no longer the dupe of his heart. 

Such is the Don Juan that Byron oonoelved, and such are the 
stages of his evolution. Be is, on the whole, a generous, enthusi- 
astic hero, Inspired by lofty sentiments and noble ideas; eager for 
beauty, love, and glory; impatient to enjoy with all the intensity of 
his being the delights to which nature and life invite a vigorous 
body and an ardent spirit; quite ready to rove over the earth to 
gratify his restless passions. But the flowers of poetry that were 
springing up within him are blighted by reality. fith contact with 
disillusionment, misfortune, and human perversity, his dreams take 

'V 
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wing, his seal abates. Ma heart grows oold. Bis natural spontane- 
ity gradually disappears to give place to self-interest. Reason, 
doubt, and disdain rout imagination, faith, and enthusiasm. 

This i>on Juan whose ideal has been slowly stifled by the vulgar 
realities of existence yet remains honest and sympathetic in his dis- 
appointment and scepticism. In contrast with the traditional hero, 
he is not essentially wicked. In him there is nothing of the egotis- 
tical debauchee that preceding ages had portrayed. If he still se- 
duces women, it is involuntarily, by his beauty, his youth, and all 
the charms of his presence and his wit; toward them he uses neither 
violence nor art, and makes no effort to deceive them by false vows 
and lying promises: he is always sincere in his loves. The Span- 
ish J->on Juan, rescued half-drowned by a fisher-girl, seduces his 
benefactress by an offer of marriage, and later abandons her without 
a qualm. Byron's Don Juan does not aim to please Haidee; they love 
each other with the same swift impulse of their hearts, without 

volition on either part. And their love corses to an end without in-* 

i 
fidelity, for it is a foreign force that separates them; if the more 

sensitive young girl dies at the departure of her lover, yet he has 
left her only when loaded with chains, and then he is torn by grief 
and Impotent rage. 

Just here is one of the traits that most differentiates him 
from his predecessors: they were incapable of love, whereas this Don 
Juan loves. To him love is neither a triumph of vanity nor a pass- 
ing desire; it is an irresistible instinct that intoxicates him, 
sense and soul, a universal law of nature that he obeys without though' 
of evil. 3o even in his less chaste loves there is a certain pur- 
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ity and elemental innooenoe. The inoessant need of change that 
tormented the others was only a form of sensual luxury, only the 
oraving, hrutal or refined according to the individual, for a new 
sensation. In his case, circumstances over which he has no con- 
trol make hi-, love in many different directions, hut he is not hy 
nature inconstant. There is nothing in him of immediate satiety 
por perverse curiosity; his heart has found its object and remains 
fixed, for in every woman he seeks the same thing: to him Haidee, 
Julia, and the others are only the slightly differing Incarnations 
of love. This is the first respect in which he is romantic. His 
inconstancy is in reality only homage rendered womankind. As the 
artist loves the different forms that he admires not for their own 
sake s , hut because in each of them his ideal is expressed, and as 
his admiration for one does not prejudioe his admiration for anoth- 
er, even so what Don Juan adores in each woman is an image of beauty 
which he has conceived: he can love all without faithlessness to any. 
Moreover, In his love are romantic and lyrical qualities beyond 
the ken of hir predecessors. Bis idyllic love-affair with Haidee 
is the romantic duet of two beings who soar above the plane of com- 
mon life. In their ecstasy they stroll along the seaside at the 
melancholy hour of sundown and whisper to each other 
Sweet playful phrases , which would seem absurd 
To those who have ceased to hear such, or ne'er heard. — iv:14. 
Don Juan is sometimes pensive; he loves to drift into reverie at 
evening time in the tfothio chamber before which waves a willow, and 
where the distant murmur of a lake comes to his ears enveloped in 1ihe 
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raystery of night; there he 

meditated, fond 
Of those sweet hitter thoughts which "banish sleep. 
And make the worldling sneer, the youngling weep. — xvi:110 
He has hours of gloom and depression worthy of Werther. At the 
sa^e time he has that almost -fatal charm of romantic heroes de- 
rived from the combination of his fabulous adventures, his oriantal 
amours — now in a seraglio and now with an Empress — his exploits 
at the siege of Ismail, the half-mystery that hangs about his life, 
his beauty, and his brilliant personality. He excels in orery 
bodily exercise; he surpasses all in horseback riding, hunting, 
swimming, and dancing; he has distinctive taste in dress; his per- 
son, his bearing are such that Psyche herself would take him for 
Cupid. 

These rare qualities, which to a woman's taste are seasoned by 
a light dash of libertinism, oast a fine glamor about him. And so 
he is not the one that must raake the first advances; women go to 
him unbidden. He naturally inspires their love, drawing hearts to 
him without the effort, without even the wish, to do so. Julia by 
her aighs and glances made him guess what she awaited from him. 
Haldee loved him even before he had made himself known to her- 
from the moment he appeared at the oourt of Russia, 

the ladies whispered, and 

The Empress wailed: — iv:46. 

In England 

Fair virgins hlushed upon him; wedded dames 

Bloomed also in less transitory hues. xi:48. 
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Somantio, then, in his lyricism and in his fatal gift of in- 
spiring love, he is romantic further because instead of representing, 
as formerly, a stratum of society, and revealing certain social con- 
ditions. Instead of being the symbolic expression of an external and 
objective reality, he expresses nothing else so much as the person- 
ality of his creator. The writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries put nothing of themselves into their portrait of him. 
Whether they took living persons for copy or imitated earlier models, 
they ascribed to their heroes sentiments and beliefs borrowed from 
their countries and their times. Byron proceeds in the opposite 
direction: far from making his hero a general type, he has made him 
a "V9r^ individual character, more or less, - moreover , his own double. 
The feelings and personal convictions with whioh he endows him are 
his own. He lends him his tastes, his sympathies, his aversions, 
hie tbtj physical powers, even to his hardihood in once swimming the 
Boaphoruo . Least Byronlo of the heroes of Byron, in so being Don 
Juan becomes the hero most like Byron. 

Eerein lies the explanation of why, in contrast with the pre- 
ceding Don Juans, he is painted in a favorable light. Had the 
author followed the lines of the traditional portrait, he would have 
found himself in an awkward position. It is interesting, on the 
other hand, to note that if he has given his hero all the qualities, 
physical, moral,and intellectual, so blended as to make a superior, 
and in faot an almost perfect man, he has left him the few petty de- 
fects that seem calculated still further to enhance his excellency 
by rendering his perfection less severe and more human. \ 
But if by reason of these characteristics Don Juan partakes of 
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romanticism, he still lacks many of the elements requisite -of the 
truly romantic. He was not oonoeived beyond the bounds of all truth 
and likelihood, as were the majority of the heroes of Hene and Wer- 
ther. From among these phantoms, the products of Imaginations siek- 
ened hy chimeras* these oreatures wretched with no real suffering, 
wasted with no disease, the dupes of vague sentimentality and bombast, 
incapable of action — frora among these pale and unsubstantial fig- 
ures the 2>on Juan of Byron stands forth in the firm attitude of vigor- 
ous manhood; he is a man of action, aware of the contingencies and 
realities of the world, too sane, too well-balanced, to <^ve way to a 
vague mysticism. 



The transformation undergone by the hero of the poem and the in- 
troduction of new adventures into the primitive plot, some actual and 
almost contemporaneous, would naturally entail changes no less import- 
ant in the characters and rSles of the women Don Juan meets with In 
his journeylngs. In this matter many other writers had already tak- 
en the greatest liberties with the fable: neither Shadwell nor Qoldini 
was at great pains to preserve the female figures that tradition seem- 
ed to have consecrated. let some one of them, though under a differ- 
ent name, is always to be found In their plays. Byron, on the con- 
trary, has here too made a complete innovation, because the charac- 
ters in the old legend were not available U the story as he had 
oonoeived it. The heroines of the poem are borrowed from modern 
times, and there is no thread of connection between them and the 
Donna Annas, the Tisbeas and the Elvires of the Spanish, the Ital- 
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ian and the frendh plays. 

The poet has, of course, painted a certain number of female 
characters chosen from different countries and different orders of 
eooiety. Obviously he wished to make a general study of the femin- 
ine heart: young girls and old maids, wives and mothers, women of 
the north .and of the south, sooiety women and peasant women, sweet- 
hearts, adventuresses, bluestockings — not one is overlooked in his 
survey. What he says is not profound, nor is it absolutely origin- 
al and purely malevolent. He insists upon the predominance in the 
sex of sentiment and even of sentimentality over reason; he enlarges 
upon the subterfuges, jealousies, scandals, and lies which, in his 
opinion, throw the greatest light upon the feminine personality. 
But all this teaches us nothing new about the heart of woman, and 
hardly rises above the teditira of the conventional. Byron's pnychol- 
ogy lacks penetration and finesse. Ee little apprehends the com- 
plexity of emotions. He peroelves the outward manifestations of 
the passions better than the inward operations of the heart. 

Nevertheless, he does draw distinctions according to climates, 
conditions, and ages. Ee makes categories of temperaments and A, 
characters. Villemain maintains that Byron baa painted but one \ 
woman, the woman yielding to a Tian, capable of anything to gratify \ 
her love. As a matter of fact, Byron's type is less uniform than 
this, at least in Bon Juan . It is true that in such poems as The 
Giaour and The Corsair the woman hardly partakaB of reality: she is 
a conventional creature who abandons herself to love, a creature of 
absolute psychological simplicity. She is woman as the romantic 
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draiaa showa her; loving* and passionate, but never experiencing deep- 
ening or change of love. 

In j ppn Juan the delineation Is Tooth truer ana more varied; now 
it is the young girl r..s nature has fashioned her, stranger to the 
customs of society, ignorant of Its restrainta, spontaneously obey- 
ing instincts which she has not learned tc control ana from which 
she expects no barn. This is the naive Ea'idee, the Greelt girl 
grown up on a lonely island, far from men and the world, for whom the 
sight nf Don Juan, is the sudden revelation of love. She yields her- 
self without coquetry, without reserve, for to love Is a natural law 
and s good. Bereft of her passion, life no longer holds meaning 
. for her, and she suddenly dies, as though deprived of all reason for 
existenoe when her lover is torn from her. 

In contrast with her, Julia Is the woman of the southland, of 
glowing passion unrestrained by any severity ftf ethics or rigor of 
law. Spanish though she is, she seems modelled upon the 'perverse* 
Venetians sketched in one of .Byron's letters. [The Italian ethics 
are the most singular ever set with. The perversion, not only of 
action, but of reasoning, Is singular In the women, It is not that 
they do not consider the thing in itself as wrong, and r&rj wrong, 
but love (the sentiment of love) is not merely an excuse for it, but 
makes it an actual virtue , provided it is disinterested, and not a 
caprice , and is confined to one object. (Letter to Moore, March 25, 
1617.)] Subterfuge and lying are here enlisted under the banner of 
' love, with an art of seduction at once instinctive and cultivated 
and a disconoerting impudence in denying the change, in playing the 
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eomedy of grief and indignation. Here Is the woman who oGmbats 
with all the porer of her intellect and the subtlety of her wit the 
restraints of marriage which stand in the ray of her liberty . 

There is still more brutality in the gross caprice which the 
siprbt of £on Jtian quickens in the Sultana. Repressed hy seclusion 
in the seraglio, her senses endure abstinence from indulgence with 
the impatience natural in a young, passionate creature, accustomed 
to gratifying every desire except the one that comes from the heart. 
More refined and no less intense is the amorous fury of Catherine , 
that *£essalina of the North; she is at the same time the woraan of 
moods that brings men to their destruction, and the bla36 woman 
that peeks to vary her sensations hy parsing from a raaturer gallant 
to a sentimental young lover. All these women, some with innocent 
spontaneity, others with the pervcrsitg of experience, are at bottom 
sensual creatures living only for love and yielding themselves to 
it with the Irresistible pe.paion of yotm^ animals accomplishing 
their function. 

The type changes somewhat in crossing over to England. Eer|e 
the bestiality i*s more cloaked; love becomes less a corporeal thi^ag, 
is refined and has a glcss of intellectuality. And in so doing it ^ 
only hoeomes the wore corrupt. A sense of shame has come into i§; 
it is no longer offered rith candor or cynicism, hut slyly, with hy- 
pooritical mien. The isnglish woraan is virtuous after the manner of 
mermaids, whose 

Beginnings aro fair faces, ends mere fishes; — arii;73 
her art is that of calmly gliding into a heart rather than taking it 
hy storm. She shows only half her charms, to kindle the greater de- 
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sire for the rest, and has all the talents that best serve the In- 
terests of the devil. Grande passion is rare with her; most of the 
time her love Is only a passing whim: one is a coquette who amuses 
herself at the cruel sport of setting hearts on fire, and without 
ever saying no, n&ver says yes; another wearies her lover with her 
eapfcioes and her tender quarrels, passes from ardor to Indifferenoe, 
and ohartns and torments him by turns; this one plays the sentimental- 
ist, that the puritan. The gallery is inexhaustible; from the young 
girl still enveloped in the mystery of her innocence to the exper- 
ienced matron, not one is lacking. 

From among the crowd a single one stands out, whom the poet has 
presented in a more favorable light, but not without malicious in- 
tent. This is Lady Amundeville, the accomplished noblewoman, an 
English x»iana of the Ephesians, whose discretion of itself refutes 
any suggestion of slander. Courteous to e'mry one, free from co- 
quetry, reserved and dignified, she accepts the adoration of men 
with the indifference of a queen, as natural homage. She is a 
marble statue of spotless purity; yet deep within her burns a secret 
fire — as 

beneath the snow 
-- a Volcano holds the lava more 

7/ithin. — xiii:36. 

Or she is like a bottle of ohampagne, 
Frozen into a -very vinous ioe 

Which leaves few drops of that immortal rain, 
let in the very centre, past all price, 
About a liquid glassful will remain; 
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And this is stronger than the strongest grape 
Oould e'er express in its expanded shape;-- — xiii:37. 
3?his chaste wife of a man too cold and preoooupied to satisfy the 
needs of her heart soon conceives a *ab;love for Don Juan, which she 
screens under the names of sympathy and friendship. But the smiles 
of a coouette upon the young man and his attentions to his neighbor 
at tahle awaken in her a jealousy which would have gently led her on 
to the destruction of her virtue, did not the interruption of the 
poem arrest her downfall. 

This portrait, flattering though it is. is not sketched without 
ulterior motives: Lady Amundeville , the haughty noblewoman whose 
somewhat frigid dignity keeps all gallants at a distanee, whose aus- 
terity frowns upon the too generously displayed charms of a friend, 
is not herself proof against temptation. Under the jaask of this 
Diana is oonoealed the ever frail JSve; faithful to her husband, in- 
different to homage, her heart unsullied by any blameworthy desire, 
that day when love appears to her in the person of Don Juan she goes 
to swell the rout of the worshippers of the god. In her perhaps 
more than in the others the poet seems to have given expression to 
his philosophy of womankind, simple and superficial enough: every- 
where under heaven, regardless of age and temperament, woman is only 
a priestess of Love; as a young girl she vaguely longs for and awaits 
what as yet she knows not; when Love has once been revealed to her 
she is ever in quest of an altar on which to sacrifice to him. 
Whether her name is Julia or Catherine, lady Amundeville or Haidee; 
whether she is an empress, the wife of a young lord, or the wife of 
a Barthalo, whether a sultana or a simple maiden. Love rules her and 
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ahaorbs her paeaiona. Under Ma yoke all women bow themselves and 
are on an equality. The inferior of man in every other respect, in 
the art of love woman is hie superior. Don Juan is not her aedueer, 
hut her dupe. Curious interchange of rSles this! Henoeforth the 
egotistical and deceitful creature is the woman. She it is that 
makes the advances to which Don Juan responds. '.Vhereas in the orig- 
inal legend, respected by all the imitators of the insipid Spanish 
drama, she was the ignorant and defenseless victim of the libertine, 
in Byron' s poem she becomes the expert and very dangerous creature 
against whom the man must protect himself. 

Society hen made love less an alliance than a conflict, in 
which man and woman meet as adversaries; they begin with skirmishes 
and continue in merciless oorabat from which one or the other comes 
forth vanquished. The vanquished is usually the man. Be has en- 
tered the fray more guilelessly, and knowing nothing of stratagem 
soon finds himself outgeneraled. The woman, forced by the laws of 
the oombat to resort to subterfuge, attacks her enemy with arms 
drawn from her own weakness. Finally, the man is victim of the in- 
struments he has fashioned to guarantee his own supremacy. Love, 
as he has hedged it round, is a challenge to nature: it is contrary 
to her eternal laws that man and woman should unite in marriage, for 

Marriage from Love, like vinegar from wine -«iii:5. 
is a 'sober beverage* to which time adds tang. ?hank3 to ethieo 
and legislation. Dove has been outlawed. Put under the ban, he 
hides his face; he is a shameful pariah who lives by stealth, by dint 
of deceit and hypocrisy. Oast out from society, he takes underhand 
rev&ngB and wreaks his spite by sowing misery and evil broadcast. 



Such, in the last analysis, is perhaps the deepest significance 
of the poem. Uy repudiating Love and enchaining him, Lots, the 
great god friend of liberty, in bonds of tyranny, civilisation has 
made man a victim of the perfidies of woman, and woman a grovelling 
slave, doomed to a life of lies. 

Whereas the old fable of Don Juan condemned the man who, with- 
out legal and religious sanotion, persists in loving according to 
his instincts, Byron's poem, written under the influence of the 
author's marital infelioities, his hatred of all restraint, and prob- 
ably also the anti-social invectives of Kousseau, is above all an 
arraignment by turns violent and ironical of this union of the sexes 
as perverted by the Church into a sacrament and by the State into a 
contract. Against such a caricature of love as is r^rriagtj he op- 
poses true love — that is, free love. He reinstates this outcast 
J of all religions and legislations. What Christianity has loofced 
upon as the triumph of Satan and has loaded with anathema, Byron 
deifies; before its power he makes dogmas and laws ma^e obeisance; 
he declares it the fountainhead of noble sentiments and lofty 
thoughts, the source of poetry, the enemy o£ hypocrisy and vice. 



This reinstatement of free love, together with the glorifica- 
tion of ideas condemned by a social code formulated by men and the 
systematic defilement of human institutions; this transforation of 
Don Juan, the ancient symbol of egotistical and oorrupt sense trium- 
phant over soul, into a symbol of generous and fruitful nature, the 
source of all truth and virtue; --this deliberate inversion of all 
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tradition produced two effects in public opinion, diametrically op- 
posed to oaoh other; ifiurope applauded this new oatlre on man as less 
violent than the imprecations of Manfred and Uhilde Harold , hut no 
less profound. In it one finds the misanthropy of the preceding 
poems expressed with more sincerity. The vehement declamations 
against virtue are succeeded hy a more biting, if less eloquent^, irony; 
evil doctrines are again paraded, with less ostentation and more as- 
surance. The pessimism a la raode, presented in less theatrical 
fashion, becomes more depressing. Judged as a whole, the poem looms 
up an enormous work, ending in a mighty nothingness. It suited the 
taste of the public because of the general scepticism induced In in- 
tellectual iiurope by the failure of the hopes of '89. Soethe in 
1821 proclaimed it a 'grenzeulos-geniales ;verk*, and in a letter to 
Murray of May 26, 18££, Byron congratulated himself on the sucoess his 
Don Juan had met with in Germany. Even in England Shelley expressed 
enthusiasm for it, and in a letter of August 15, 1821; he declared 
that l»on Juan , which had then reached the j?ifth Canto, placed Byron 
above all contemporary poets. On uotober twenty-first of the s&roe 
year, thanking Byron -£•* raj^^^-a "Lou^ -ft* ^-^x^a^xx^^xaaa 
^.A^-A-^ffeer I'hird, fourth and i'ifth Cantos, he declared that nothing 
like it bad ever been written in English. falter Scott said in the 
Sdinburg Weekly Journal of May 19. 1824, that the author had encom- 
passed the whole of human life, and 'sounded every string of the di- 
vine harp, from its slightest to its most powerful and heart-astound- 
ing tones ' . 

But these eulogies, in the case of the Doot'c countrymen, were 
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the exception, and were delivered lay hie friends. English sentiment 
was almost unanimous in crying out upon the immorality of the poem, 
The indignation aroused — the violence of which may now surprise ua — 
was moreover well warranted. She production wounded the English in 
all that was dearest to them: in their traditions, their patriotism, 
their respeot for morality and Institutions, in their prudery, and 
still more perhaps in their self-esteem. It humiliated them in the 
eyes of the foreigner hy unmasking them, hy bringing to light those 
faults that they Jealously kept under cover, hy revealing in then the 
vices which they loved to censure in other nations, and from which 
they fondly helieved themselves alone exempt. The poet's aspersions 
upon the character of the King and upon Wellington and the numerous 
other lampoons with which the work teemed, raised a clamor of indig- 
nation. Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine , in its issue of August, 1810, 
reviewing the first two cantos, and fully recognizing the value of 
the work as a 'most admirable specimen of the mixture of ease, strength, 
gayety, and seriousness, accuses the author of being 'manly and meanly 
disloyal to his sovereign and his country'. The anonymous review 
considers no less indecent the allusions to his wife with which Byron 
opens his poem. L But the scandal was caused above all by the pro- 
fession of Immorality, by the deliberate defilement of virtue, and the 
systematic exaltation of wickedness. In the name of outraged English 



1. — 'for offenses such as this, which speak the wilful and \ 
determined spite of an unrelenting, unsoftened, smiling, sarcastic, 
joyous sinner, for such diabolical, such slavish vice, there can be 
neither pity, nor pardon.' 



\ 

\ 
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raorality he wag put tinder the ban of public opinion, this wretched ^- 
author who laughed with despicable gaiety at all noble sentiments, 
at love, honour, and religion. This work was an 'Insult which no 
wicked man of genius had ever "before dared to put upon his Creator*. 
Southey made Byron a disciple of Satan; Jeffrey, in an article in 
The Kdinburg Review , while recognizing that the author of Don Juan 
sincerely believed he desired the welfare of humanity, deolared per- 
nicious the general tendency of a poem full of indecency, inspired 
hy deep-seated soeptioism, and tending to the denial of the 'exist- 
ence of truth and honor'. The review pointed out, not without per- 
spioaoity. that the greatest danger of the work lay not in the per- 
version of its teachings, tmt rather in the r.ethod of setting tbeo 
forth, yfhieh is that of attributing this perversion to characters 
that enlist the sympathy of the- reader- The poet infuses his venom 
by first painting with as turn oh strength as grace the most generous 
passions, and then showing that they are all rooted in self-inter- 
est. There 5s nothing more insidious than this type of humor, con- 
sisting as It does of exalting an emotion and then by a sarcasm 
•nlungin? it into ridicule. 

Prora all sides the same abuse and the same cries of insulted 
modesty greeted the successive publications of the different cantos. 
In an artiole of Blackwood's Magazine (July 18fl) Don Juan was quali- 
fied ae an 'indecent poem 1 . In February 1888 a critic who signed 
himself 'Slluriensis' , while admitting that the immorality of the 
poem had been exaggerated, condemned the author's way of treating 
serious subjects with levity. The same magazine protested with 
oo*nic indignation against the suggestion that such a work could have 
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ap-nearcd in ltd columns and soiled the office of Its editor. The 
British Oritio I August 1819 tM September 1821), The British Bevicw 
(August 1819 and December 1821), The Examine r (October SI. 1819, 
AupTist £6, 1821, March 14 and £1, 1824) , She Literary Gazette 
(July 1819, August 1821, July, September, December 1823 and April 
1824), The Monthly Review (July 1819, August 1821, July and October 
182S, and April 1824), and Xhe quarterly Review (July 1822) contin- 
ued to censure and attack, almost without qualification, the inde- 
cency of the poem. 

Poetry joined her voice to prose in the chorus of imprecation. 
In the issue of November 1819 of Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine , an 
author who signed himself :';. ll. brought out under the title of Don 
Juan Unread a little poem which he had, he oaid, composed the pre- 
ceding Tuesday, between eleven o'clock and midnight , when he had 
fallen asleep over The Cons tab le ? f aga:?lne . These verses written 
in sleep prove to bear an extraordinary resemblance to a poem of 
Wordsworth, Yarrow Unvlsitefl . 

Yarrow Unvisltod Don Ju a n JJn read 

From Stirling castle we had seen of Qorinth castle we had read 
The mazy Forth unravelled; The amazing siege unravelled; 
Had trod the banks of Glyde and Had swallowed Lara and the Giaour; 

ray. 

And with the Tweed had travelled; And with Ohilde Harold travelled; 

And when we came to Clovenford, And so we followed cloven- foot 

Then said my " winsome Marrow ". As faithfully as any, 

"Whate'er betide, we'll turn Until he eried, "Come, turn aside 

aside. 
And see the Braes of Yarrow." And read of Don Giovanni." 

etc. etc. 
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The poera, which comprises sight stanzas, is merely a wordy appeal 
to honest folk not to road Don Juan , that 'shameless tale', that 
'or op of blasphemy 1 . 

In February 18££ the same magazine published a satirios! review 
in verse of the different works of iiyron; the author argued that the 
poet had not flared publish the first two oantos of Lon Juan under 
his own name, suoh was his own shaa.e cf their unseemliness; the fol- 
lowing three, he said, decent \r ti comparison, were on the other hand 
rauoh more tiresome, Other poeras , no less insipid, no lees inso- 
lent, continued to appear. 

These attacks dio not leave tiyron indifferent. On the con- 
trary) they touched him to the quiok, and embittered his already ul- 
cerated heart. The indignation aroused by the I'irst Canto surprised 
and wounded him: in a letter to Ms eSitor, Murray (February 1, 1819), 
he rails at those wbo are scandalized by the story, and maintains that 
his is 'the most moral of poems'. But the public did not understand 
the morality. Somewhere else (Letter to Murray, April 6, 1819), he 
angrily declares that he did not write with the intention of pleasing 
his fellow-countrymen: he had never thought of flattering their opin- 
ions or their pride, nor was he making 'Ladies* books'. The pro- 
tests of his editor and hie friends had no effect other than to wound 
hira anfl drive him to more extreme views; 'I ara particularly aware, he 
wrote Murray .(May 6, 1819) , that -^on Juan must set us all by the ears; 
hut that is my oonoern. ' And on August 1st, in a letter to the same, 
he declared his disdain of public opinion and his intention not to he 
guided by it. These moods of defiance were followed by hours of dis- 
couragement: on October B8th, 1819, although he was composing the 
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Third Canto, he wrote to Mr. Hoppner that the failure of the firat two 
cantos and the attacks of the public had 'weakened his eatro' . in 
article in Blaokwooa'3 Magazine (August 1819) in which he was accused 
of slandering womanhood called forth t.n aggrieved* letter: he complains 
that he was the victim of women, that his whole life had been 'sacri- 
ficed to them and bg; them' . 

Although he had been identified as tte anonymous author of the 
first two cantos, Byron instructed Murray to oontinue to publish Don 
Juan without his name (Letter to "urray, j*u?u.st £Z , 1819), and in 
pursuing the composition of the noem hearkened more to the voice of 
public opinion. a lir. Saunders, in iCajlishra&n resident in Venice, 
having said that .Hon Juan was all Orub Street -- the- street of beg- 
gars and miserable poets -- Byron, to whom the remark was repeated, 
was so affected by it that for a time he could not write a eingle 
line. He seeras — though he did not u<?K»it it — to have entertained 
doubts as to the value of his work. Ke heeitated to publish the 
Third and .Fourth Canto3, in which he cussed 'the Spirit' of the first 
ones, and which he declared had not been written *oon araore'. He 
even feared lest the publication of l- 'ort Juan might raise opposition 
to his rights over his d£U£;hter. In October, 18S0, he thought of aban- 
doning the subject. 'I don't feel inclined', he wrote Hurra? (Octo- 
ber 12, 182J) 'to car© further about l?on Juan, and he brought to the 
support of his decision a recent eneodct©. 'What do you think a very 
pretty Itr.lian lady said to rce the other day ? she had read it in 
the French, and paid nt> some, ccnpli.nonts, with dve 'DV. ATBACKS , upon it. 
I answered that what she said was true, but that I nuspuctec it would 
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llve longer than Ohllde Harold . " Ah but (said She) I would rather 
have the fame of uhllde Ear old for THRU* Y'iAHS than an I: MO PETAL ITT 
of xipn Juanl '" Suoh a thrust rounded him, although he attributed 
the severity of his women readers to the too great truth of his 
work, and their had taste in preferring to reality the fantasies of 
the imagination and the romantic exaltation of the passions. If 
he renounoed the idea of leaving the poem unfinished, he at least 
mitigated the licentiousness of tone so much that Shelley, speaking 
of the Jfourth Oanto, oould deolare that it contained not a word 
that the most rigid defender of human dignity could wish to sup- 
press. (Aug. 7, 18E1) 

Public censure was not disarmed, however, and it finally had 
its effect upon the poet. In a letter of December £5th, 18££, al- 
luding to a very severe article on his work which appear ed in G&lig - 
Mcm-'s Magazine he almost made excuses for the critic obliged to ac- 



cept the $sj$Rient of the majority. 

This judgment, which was so severe in England during his life- 
tine, has hardly been softened since then. By his attitude, by 
his affectation of braving conventions in a country where respeot 
for tradition is considered the foundation of society, Byron makes 
himself a pariah, a sort of Belot, in the midst ox" his oountrjnen. 
Besides, his romanticism, his factitious sentiments, and hia syste- 
matic exploration of the strange and bizarre, oould not be relished 
by a people who have a mania for reality and an aversion to para- 
doxes. 

for quite a different reason the Don Juan of Byron failed on 



the Continent to meet with the success ■-■f 3hilcie Harold, Irmoh 
romanticism, enthusiastic over heroes that have th*vj.r being apart 
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from common life, was naturally, little moved by the atill very ma- 
terial passions and earthy ideal of the English JDon Juan . Again, 
this unfinished, disconcerting poem, in which were mingled satire 
and lyric qualities, dream and reality, this poe:i filled with hidden 
meanings, mental reservations, and private adventures of the author, 
and inspired throughout by the most personal considerations; this 
half- veiled autobiography, waa little understood by a public knowing 
nothing of English life and unfamiliar with ranch of the material that 
constituted the most original part of the work. 

In a word, Byron's Don Juan did not even correspond to the ro- 
mantic conception of a Eero. .Moreover, formed of elements thereto- 
fore unheard of, absolutely peculiar to thu author and hit; sphere, 
he is connected only by the raost artificial of means /<ith the line 
of hie predecessors. Byron is not content to notify the original 
material and fom -- a transformation which would nf necessity come 
about when th* fable beoarae too old and improbable. Ee has complete- 
ly changed the nature of the thenc, has deliberately broken *ith trad- 
ition and given the noera so special a character that v*e cannot assign 
it a place among; the vor>a sprung from the old Spanish pi a;'. His 
i/on Ju&ii ly related to no other, past nor even future. It stands 
alone, absolutely unique. It has overstepped the boundaries within 
which a legend, for all its modifications, must remain, if it is to 
retj.in its original character. 



